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NOTE 



In the summer of 1963 the National Institute of Education in India ini- 
tiated a Reading Project in its Department of Curriculum, Methods, and Text- 
books (5 West Patel Nagar, New Delhi, India). The following were the stipulat- 
ed purposes: 

1. To produce textbooks and workbooks which demonstrate a modern concep- 
tion of reading, test these books in the field, and train teachers to 
use them; 

2. To produce teacher's inanuals to explain modern teaching procedures in 
reading; 

3. To build tests to, be administered to first graders before they begin 
to learn to read, to see what deficiencies in sub-skills (such as 
ability to hear differences in sounds or distinguish letter forms) 
should be rectified; 

4. To build tests of achievement in reading to measure the success of 
the new program; and 

5. To produce these books in Hindi as an example of what can be done 
in any regional language in India. 

The committee chosen to carry out these purposes consisted of the follow- 
ing members: ^ 



Miss Ahalya Chari, Director of the Project 1963-5 and 

Consultant thereafter 
Mr. D. S. Rawat, 1963-4 
Mrs. Priithi Mehrotra, 1963-4 
Mrs. Sanyukta Ludhra, 1963- 
Mr. Ganga Dutt Sharma, 1963- 
Mr. Om Prakash Gupta, 1963- 
Dr. Chinna Chacko, 1964-, Director from 1965- 
Miss Indu Seth, 1964- 

Mr. Shashi K. Sharma, i965 ' - ■ 



Words of praise for this committee - its remarkable leadership and dedi- 
cation - would be totally inadequate. The reader is invited to see the reflec- 
tion of its work in this book and in the materials it has produced in India. 

The Governments of India and the United States of America, through a con- 
tract with Teachers College, Coltunbia University, authorized Dr. J. Paul Leonard 
Chief of the Teachers College, Columbia University Team in India, to acquire 
the services of two American consultants in textbook development: Miss Eleanor 
G. Hobison and me. 

The first year of the Project revealed a great need for a boOK such as 
this one, which could give all concerned a common background. As it was, mtcch 
time had to be spent in developing a common understanding from which to evolve 
a point of view. 

ii . 



During the second year I record-:J. the experiences of the coirjnittee and 
certain other ideas which I foimd to be helpful in the situation-. They provide 
the committee, regardless of future changes in staff, with a plan and guide for 
the completion of the work. For other states in India and in the world, it is 
hoped that this book will make r>imilar tasks easier, or at least more efficient- 
ly carried out, than they might otherwise be, reducing the need for consultant 
service. 



Because of the close association which the committee had with the ideas 
of Dr. David H. Russell, until his untimely death Professor of Education at 
the University of California in Berkeley, and because of the great debt the 
world of reading owes to his devoted scholarship, leadership, and insightful 
thinking, the committee would like to dedicate this book to his memory. 



C. McCullough 
Professor of Education 
^San Francisco State College 
California, USA 



November 1965 
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CONSIDERATIONS IN THE DEVELOPMENT' OF LANGUAGE TEXTS 



Time was when a person interested in developing a series of books through 
which children might learn to read simply said to himself, "What method of in- 
struction do I believe in?" and "What stories did I enjoy as a child?" The 
answers to these two questions gave him the approach and content for his sei les. 
It is still possible to develop a textbook series in this way, but not for per- 
sons who know the newer discoveries and practices in the teaching of reading • 
What, then, might be called an enlightened approach to the development of a 
reader series? 

Probably the reason for much criticism of existing readers is t^at the task 
requires almost super-human abilities. One must consider the expert knowledge 
of many fields: What would a sociologist say about the kinds of material to be 
used? What would the psychologist say about the methods -and the content? What 
would the linquist' say about the varieties of language used and the methods em- 
ployed? What would the reading specialist say? What would the oculist say about 
the size of type, the spacing, the illustrations, from the stand point of legi- 
bility and reader fatigue? What would the literature specialists say about the 
content? What would the artist say about the art education being given through 
the illustrations? What would the evaluation expert say about the way skills 
are tested and used? What would the economist say about the impressions given 
about various occupations, agriculture> business, government and industry? What 
would .the village parent say about the stories used; the city parent? 

It would be easy enough if it were not for three unfortunate facts: (l) 
Usually it is impossible to obtain expert opinion in all of these fields. (2) 
All experts in a given field do not agree; a person may please one expert and 
outrage all of the others. (3) The desires of one expert in one of these fields 
are somewhat opposed to those of other experts in the pther fields, so that it 
is not possible to please everyone completely; a compromise must be made. A 
reader series is a result of many decisions to reconcile differences. Whatever 
the decisions, it will inevitably be a target for criticism from many sources. 
If it were nc ^ of utmost importance for millions of children to learn to read 
successfully, no one would be so foolish as to put himself in the position of a 
veritable duck in a shooting gallery. 

Probably it should be said here that even a person who does not consciously 
consider all of these things, unconsciously makes decisions about them. For ex- 
ample, if the book contains only stories of the past, the compiler has uncon- 
sciously turned children's minds to the past. Is the past the only thing worth 
reading about? Sho\ild the present be completely unrepresented? Is the dominant 
point of view to be, "We had a wonderful past"? 

The following are some of the considerations which are involved: 

Values 

If it is true that one is a product of all that he has experienced, it is 
important that the ideas received in the reader designed for children in a na- 
tion should be consonant with the ideals of that nation. How can those ideals be 
determined? The various peoples of a country liiay have various sets of values - 
principles by which they live. The problem is to identify those values which 
are best for the achievement of the goals of the nation. 
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One educator approached about this question said, "We should educate chil- 
dren to know that they have certain duties and certain rights; that they must 
follow certain hygienic practices and maintain good nutrition; that in their 
dealings with other people they must be sincere, honest, tolerant and able to 
adjust to new conditions; and that as scholars and observers of life, they must 
develop a scientific attitude." Would yoii agree with him? 

Some cf the values gathered from contemporary writinf^s are as follows: 

Habits of work: 

ambition 

working directly toward a go£.l 

having a challenging objective 

acceptance of hard work as consonant with education 

(not education as a way out of exertion) * 
resourcefulness 
I^abits of Thought : 

thinking for oneself 
reasoning things throxigh 
^ experimenting 
investigating 

hoping for a better life which one actively works to achieve. 
Social Attitudes and Behaviours : 

sharing (ge'nerosity of spirit) 
cooperating 

feeling responsibility for the welfare of others - seeing one's 
role beyond self -maintenance 

respecting the property of others 

respecting parents 

respecting laws 

respecting work - a job well-done 
Other sources stress such values as: 
mutiial understanding and trust 
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co-operative effort for effecting change in patterns of living 
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acceptance of responsibility to one "3 group 



dedication to the preservation of freedom ' . 

obedience^ to law and order, authority 

appreciation of and respect foi elders, teachers 

care of personal and public .property, natural resources 

respect for people of varied religions and cultures 

Values have to do not only with behaviours and attitudes within the nation 
but with the relation of the nation to the »est of the world. Men of world ex- 
perience who have also held responsible positions in government have written on 
national integrity, non-violence, arbitration of differences, and the blocking 
of aggression. Consultation of their works such as those of Gandhi, Nehru, and 
Radhakrishnan in the case of India, for example, should be productive of a list 
of values subscribed to by these outstaiAding leaders. 

One may ask how values rare expressed in "^ihe stories, poems, or other lit- 
erary forms which may be^ included in a reader series. Here is an example: There 
is a story of a man who beat his donkey unmercifully. The donkey could do noth- 
ing about this, but he could stand the punishment no longer. So he decided to 

dress himself up in a tiger skin and frighten hiis master. This he did. His 
master was thoroughly frightened. However, his master noticed the donkey's 
hooves protriading from beneath the pelt. In a rage he whisked off the disguise 
and gave the donkey the beating of -his life. 

Now, one might incliade such a stoiy in his book, saying that it expressed 
the value that one should not be deceitful, whatever the provocation. Unf ortu- • 
nately, however, the story indirectly condones cruelty to animals. Should chil- 
dren grow up to think it is all right to torture the animals who bear their bur- 
dens and give them sustenance? Many favourite old stories in this manner con- 
done cruelty,, killing, and theft, as means to desirable ends. It is necessary 
to analyze the classics carefully if the selection of stories is to support 
rather than detract from national values. 

Vocabulary 

When anything new is to be learned^ ordinarily the teacher tries to mini- 
mize the difficulties which may impede the learning. For example, if a father 
is teaching his son to ride a bicycle, he will ordinarily choose level ground 
and a place without other traffic. In learning to read, the same principle holds 
Everything should be made easy for the hard job oiQ. reading the symbols. For this 
reason the reader starts with words whose meaning the child knows well, words he 
has not only heard but has spoken himself^ words he knows how to use, words re- 
presenting things in his own experience. 

Later, when the child has. learned to read material of this sort and now 
knows many words, words that he has never himself used and words which he has 
never heard or seen may be used in sentences which employ the words he knows. If 
each unknown word is surrounded with words he knows and is used in such a way as 
to reveal the meaning of_the unknown word, the child can learn the new word - 
both its form and its meaning. In this way the reader series can advance from 
the child's spoken vocabxilary to a broader vocabulary. 



Hence there are a few very important questions about vocabulary which the 
author must settle: - • 

(1) What is the spoken vocabulary of young children? 

I 

If the author is writing the books for a village, he must find out the vo- 
cabulaty of children in that village. .If he is .writing for a city or state, he 
must sample the vocabularies of children of this more varied background. If he 
is writing for several states, he must sample the vocabularies of children from 
those states and determine the words ooinmon to the experience of all those chil- 
dren. Dialects will be a problem. Other languages will be an additional prob- 
lem. If he finds that a certain word is necessary to his book but not in the 
common vocabulary of the children for whom the book is designed, he may u^e it 
and recommend to the teacher ways of having the children use the word in mean- 
ingful speaking activities prior to the reading of that story in the book. 

(2) How does this spoken vocabulary develop from one level to another? 

If the author is designing material for the first five standards (grades)' 
in the primary school, then he needs to sample the vocabulary of children of 
school age in those standards. He may do it by tests, by intt^rview, by taking 
stenographic notes on the informal conversation of children of the ages con- 
cerned. Whatever he finds will present a problem. If about forty percent of 
children in tlie' first standard drop out of school at the end of the school year, 
it can be supposed that prolfebly the remaining children are "the more able. There 
fore, the sampling at higher standard levels represents a select population. 
If a new reader series makes possible the promotion of more children to the sec- 
ond and higher standards, then perhaps children of less linguistic facility 
will be in school at those higher levels. Perhaps whatever is put into the 
books at the higher levels would be easier than What the present, sampling would 
suggest. On the other hand, if the reader series is better, perhaps children 
will be much better readers and much more advanced in vocabulary at the higher 
levels than even the able children 'at present are. This is just one of the 
knotty problems facing the miserable author. 

(3) What are the vocabulary demands of the ciirriculum at successive levels? 

The author needs to sample the children's textbooks in social studies, 
health, science, etc., to see what children are required to read in those fields 
in the different standards. Certain technical words are not the responsibility 
of the language text, for it is inefficient and impossible to introduce all such 
words in the time given to reading instruction. The teacher must deal with sci- 
ence lessons. But the general vocabulary of the textbooks in the content fields 
must be sampled, so that the author of the reader series can. introduce as many 
of these 'as possible shortly before need. 

It may be that textbooks in the content fields have not always been care- 
fully designed in vocabulary, that actually the general vocabulary used is too 
difficult and should be simplified in revisions of the iieytbooks. This, too, 
the author should consider as he decides what to include in vocabulary in his 
reader series. 

(4) Wliat standard vocabulary is the goal of the reader series? 

/The author must also decide upon the vocabulary which is his ultimate goal. 
For example, if the language used is Hindi, sho\ild he choose the Hindi of busi- 
ness or the Hindi of poets? Whatever his decision, he must choose from that 



standard vocabulary the words he will most certainly try to introduce in his 
reader series, and keep them in a list to which he constantly refers as he chooses 
the language of the various levels, . 

(5) How often must a word be repeated to be remembered? 

Words are learned by being seen in many contexts, and being seen frequent- 
ly erough after the first learning so that they are remembered. If the word is 
a veiy useful word, it will naturally occur many times without special effort on 
the author's part. However, a less useful word will require planning for its 
reappearance in later lessons in a book or series of books. 

Perhaps many reader series at present in the country do not practice .the 
repetition of words introduced. While they introduce a great many words (many 
more than a comparable book with planned repetitions) many of the words are not 
retained by the child, and many are not seen enough to be remembered as an in- 
stantly recognizable total form. 

Experiments in representative classrooms with some of the actual stories 
from the proposed reader seri'.-^s can show whether or not the word load is too 
great or too small, the repetitions sufficient or not. 

(6) What policies are desirable in regard to choice of words? 

(a) Suppose children use a word which is not considered acceptable in the 
adult vocabulary. Should it be used because it is natural? Should it be elimi- 
nated because it will further imbed a bad habit? Should its use be avoided? For 
example, a natural use of English is shown in this exchange: "Are you coming with 
us?" "No, I ain't." The question is: Should "ain't" tie used? Should it be 
left out ("No")? Or should it be circumvented ("No, I don't want to.")? 

(b) Suppose there is a word like "up"^ in English, which has many meanings 
and many uses.. Should all the common uses be introduced? Together or separately? 
If separately, in what sequence? ' A reader series in the United States introduces 
"up" in its first book- One story uses "up" in the expression "up the street"; 
another story uses it in "up the stairs"; another in "hold me up to the drinking 
fountain"; another with the balloon that "goes up"; all different kinds of "up". 

(c) What responsibility will the author take for 'the fullness of meaning 
of words like home or democracy or camel? In a story he may introduce one kin*^ 
of home. But will he suggest that the teacher develop the idea of home in a 
discussion of different kinds of homes which human beings and other animals have? 
Will the teacher ask what children think of when they think of home (warmth, com- . 
fort, kindness, help, a place of. their own, etc.)? For democracy will the story 
or the teacher deal with its various manifestations? For camel will the story 

or teacher do more than define a camel (what it looks like, what it can do, how 
it works, what it needs to live, what its habits are, what soxmds it makes, how 
its hair feels, what uses man has made of it)? 

(d) Should words for the first book be chosen only for their presence in 
the spoken vocabulary or also because they are easily written and useful in teach- 
ing certain letter sounds and certain principles of word structure? Will some 
w^rds have to be included because they are common, despite the fact that they 

arc hard to write or are irregular in structure? To what extent should an old 
story be altered in wording to suit the controlled vocabulary? Are there some 
words which the flavour of the story demands? 



The Language 



The characteristics of the language in which the books are to be written 
is another consideration. What experiences with the language should the child 
have through the medium of the readers? What distinctions in vocabulary should 
be sampled? For example, English has many prepositions tp suggest relationships, 
while a language like Hindi has relatively few, depending upon context to desig- 
nate, which of several meanings a given preposition (or postposition) has. On 
the other hand, Hindi has special words* to designate the relationships within 
the family, whereas English has to resort to descriptive I'^ms to. designate which 
grandfather, which uncle, which cousin of which sex is meant. 

The variations in verb form may include separate forms for different sexes, 
degrees of respect, number (singular or plural), person, and tense. Which of 
these should be taught first? How many of them are common enough to be included 
in the primary series'? 

What forms do the nouns take? Are there different structural types of nouns 
(prefixed, suffixed, compounded)? What are the meaning relaciondhips among nouns 
(abstraction, generalization,, specific, part, etc.)? What of adjectives and ad- 
verbs? Can they be classified by form or meaning? What aspects. of life do they 
reflect? Which of these are most crucial to the primary vocabulary? Which are 
used extensively enough to deserve use in the first book in the series? 

What words operate as conjunctions? What relationships do they establish 
between two sets of ideas? Which ones are worthy of early introduction because 
of their extensive use? Which ones might be delayeii until later books in the 
series? 

What sentence structures are common in the language? What are the gram- 
matical rules to be observed? What grammatical habits are to be established in 
the learner? Which of these sentence structures are common enough and simple 
enough to be included in the first book? 

What words common among young children are not used in adult lif^i? Which 
of these should be used in the early books in the series? If they are used, when 
should the adult substitution be made? With what formal uses of language should 
the child become acquainted? For instance, should he learn a more respectful way 
of addressing adults than he is perhaps accustomed to using in his home? 

What sounds and sound sequences are characteristic in the lanp'iage? Which 
ones are difficult for children? If a child speaks a different mother tongue, 
what sounds in the new language will be hard for him to hear and produce? Which 
common words contain these sound elements? What positions do the speech organs 
take for their production? 

What punctuation marks, or other forms used in the written form of the lan- 
guage, should be introduced? In what order? 

\'/hat are the shapes of the written symbols in the language? Can they be 
classified in regard to ease of writing? Can they be classified in regard to 
frequency cf occurrence? Is the language completely phonetic or are there ir- 
regularities? ' ' " 

What larger units than the sentence (paragraphs, chapters, etc.) are used 
in the language? How are they designed? What clues to this design can the author 
give the reader? For example, in English the words first, second last are 
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some of the clues frequently given in the enumeration of items which are either 
parallel in classification or set in chronological order. 

Kinds of Thinking to Be Fostered 

The reader must be able tc think with the author, and "bring his own thoughts 
to bear on the subject. If the child does not have experience in hearing logical 
and chronological presentations (telling a story, adding to 3 discussion) he 
brings an undisciplined mind to the reading act. 

Fact reading, and the answering of questions by repeating what has been 
read foster accurate reading but militate against thoughtful reading. People in 
a dynamic society must read thoughtfully, evaluatively. Teachers can encourage 
such reading habits with questions and tasks which require different types of 
thinking about what has been read or is about to be. read. 

Therefore, the au'.hor of a reader series must plan the kinds of thinking 
which he finds are possible in the language with which he is dealing, the liter- 
ary forms which it has produced. His selection of materials will be partly de- 
termined by their stimulation of thought. 

Are the literary forms of his language such as these: letters (business or 
informal), informational, logical exposition; instructions, stories, poems, 
dramas? 

Are these types of thinking possible in the language and in these types of 
literary forin: 

theorizing 

generalizing 

classifying 

seeing relationships 

whole -part 

chronology or sequence 

cause and effect 

comparison and contrast 

coordination - subordination 

relevance 
predicting outcomes 
drawing conclusions 
evaluating? 
Attitudes Toward Reading to Be Fostered 

A reading programme is a failure if the child who is taught to read never 



reads. A reading programme is a failure if the child thinks of reading as only 
word-calling and the imitation of a teacher ^s expression. A reading programme 
is surely a partial failure if the child does- not learn to value his culture and 
to appreciate well written material in his language. 

Therefore it is important to consider what attitudes toward reading should 
be fostered: 

reading as entertainment 

as literature 

as information 

as provocative of thought and action 

as a bridge of time and space 

as communion with xhe best artists and the best 

minds in the history of the society and 

the world. 

Once. these attitudes are determineji, the author of a reader series must 
plan ways in which these attitudes are to be fostared. If he leaves this plan- 
ning until the readers are completed, he may find that the contents and the 
teaching activities actually militate against the desired attitudes. If he 
plams-^^head, he will see to it that suggestions are made to the teacher to read 
aloud well-selected literature for children, that materials for the books will 
be chosen partly for their literary quality and depth of meaning, that supple- 
mentary reading material will be published or, if already available, recommended, 
so that children will use their reading skills and develop the habit of reading 
for various purposes. 

As an example of the practical meaning of this concern, suppose the author 
wishes children to know that different authors hfive different points of view and 
different sets of facts to offer, and that a reader who would defend himself 
against narrowly-conceived propaganda must read more than one author on a subject 
and compare the ideas and weigh the validity of each opposing set. If this is 
the-wi-sh of the author, should he not put into his books on occasion two or more 
compositions on the same subject but of different authorship? Should he not di- 
rect the teacher ■••to sdk questions about the ways in which the selections differ, 
why the authors came io different conclusions or why the reader did, and what 
more needs to be 'known before a judgment can be made on the rightness or wrong- 
ness of their views? 

Suppose, again, that the author wishes children to read beyond the surface 
of a story, to make, as it were, depth plunges. .to deeper meanings (See Chapter 
Fourteen of David Russell ^s Children Learn to Read (revised). Boston: Ginn and 
Company, 1961) Should he not, then, choose a story that has a deeper meaning? 
And should he not suggest that the teacher ask questions beyond the surface? If. 
the story is of the crow who had something to eat and the fox who wanted it, 
should the teacher be satisfied with the answer that the story is about a crow 
who lost his food because the fox asked him to sing? Why did he lisjten to. the 
fox and forget his food? Our foes, may flatter us to our misfortune'. Our foes 
may win something from us by pre-occupying us with something else. One of the 



methods of deception is an appeal to vanity. Pride goeth before a fall. What 
personal instances of this truth G^n we think of? 

Childreii^s Interests 

Children learn to read more easily if the material is meaningful 'to, them 
and if they are interested in the ideas and/or the way the ideas are exprv?ssed« 
Therefore, books which deal with ideas familiar and interesting to children will 
be more successful ;teaching tools thar. books which deal with ideas unfamiliar 
and uninteresting from the children's point of view. 

Children's interests are determined partly by the environment and partly 
by biological needs as children mature. A siX"year-C)ld has different interests 
from those of an eight-year-old . In some countries, sex, socio-economic status, 
age, ability, culture,, and the educational level of the parents strongly influ- 
ence the interests of children. It is important to know what is true of the 
children who will read the books. Studies so far made in the country may have 
been too limited in sampling and/or too specialized in method to provide the data 
the author needs. These studies must be revised and perhaps further studies 
made with the aid of experts in research design. 

Organization of the Material 

Another decision the author must make -is the organization of materials 
within the book and from book to book in the series. Within the book it is com- 
mon practice in some countries to have the contents organized in units, perhaps 
three to eight units per book. These units are on topics such as: At School, 
Animals We Like, Children of Other Lanus, Old Tales. Within each unit are sev- 
eral stories, articles, or poems dealing with the topic. This organization makes 
it possible to pursue a topic in depth, to provide repetition of words, and to 
relate the contents of the book to s.ome of the social studies and science learn- 
ings of the curriculum for that standard (grade). 

The variety of topics within the book has to be determined. Shall the 
topics be of known interest to the child? If so, will some of the selections 
deal with science, social studies, humor, classics, children's problems and ac- 
tivities? Will biographical materials be included? If tes^udy of the interests 
of children shows that the potential readers of the book have marked sex differ- 
ences in choices of reading material, what 'proportion of. the book should be de- 
signed to please the boys; the girls? « 

If the books are to correlate well with the social studies syllabus, per- 
haps the stories for first standard will 'centre around the home, the school and 
the immediate neighbourhood; for the second around 'the village or city; the third 
around the state; 'the fourth the nation; the fifth the world. 

Content 

Again, if they are to correlate well with social studies, the major con- 
cepts and attitudes to be taught in the various standards (grades) should be 
supported in the selections in the readers. The same would be true for science 
and health. What are the major goals in the teaching of these subjects? What 
are the recommended agricultural practices which could be impressed upon the 
reader by stories which incidentally but prominently feature them? What are the 
desirable practices in social life, in public works, in health, in business? 
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If the child is to learn how to read social studies material by means of 
the'^reader series, then some of the selections must be written as social studies 
material usually appears, as expository material. If, however, it is planned 
that the teacher cf social studies will teach the reading of social studies ma- 
terial in social studies lessons, then the related material in the reading book 
can be of story type. 

If it is important for a child to develop a sense of humour, then humorous 
stories and poems should be included. If the past has much to offer, then cer- 
tainly selections from the classics and about the past are in or.ier. Some au- 
thors develop a whole unit on humour or on the classics. Others put humorous 
selections or classic selections into units whose topics they fit. Unless the 
purpose is to compare types of humour or classical stories, the latter arrange- 
jrent seems more sensible. 

Religion and politics are touchy problems for the author. If the children 
who will read the books are from one religious group, then material on that re- 
ligion, on its festivals and practices and literature, is in order. The author 
must know his clientele well to decide whether a unit on Religions Aroxind the 
World, or a unit on different political beliefs is advisable. 

Another decision on content has to do with the presence or absence of ques- 
tions and exercises in the text itself. If the questions and exercises are in 
the book, the children and teacher are sure to. see them and less apt to skip 
over them than they would be if the activities were listed in the teacher *s man- 
ual. 

What else will be in the book? Suggestions for other books to read? Tests? 
A vocabulary list? A glossary of hard words? 

What will be in the teacher *s manual? Should it contain the book itself as 
well as teacher directions? Suggestions for books and magazines which the chil- 
dren can read? 

What other materials should be provided or suggested? Letter cards? Word 
cards? Charts? Readiness tests and achievement tests? A flannel board? A 
pocket chart? A pupil's workbook or record book?- Games to reinforce learnings? 
Materials for independent work? 

Once the author has decided the kinds of material he wishes to put into his 
books and teaching aids, he must go in search of them. And it should be clear 
by this time that the author cannot be alone in his task but must have the help 
of many persons. He must comb the literature for children to see what selections 
would fit the unit topics and levels of difficulty, and would be. in keeping with 
the values to be promoted. If his books are to profit by literature in other 
world languages, then he must employ scholars who know. these languages and- who 
know"" children's interests to explore the possibilities. When they find promising 
selections, they may report them on a form such as the one included in the Ap- 
pendix. ( See pa pre 122. ) 

The author then chooses the selections he thinks suitable for various units 
and standards (grades). After this, he has three problems. One is to find writ- 
ers for children who can do more than merely translate the foreign literature; 
they must be able to write as artistically as the original author and to retain 
the flavour of the piece. The second problem is to find writers for children who 
can invent. suitable stories for the units which, have not been completed through 
the use of existing literature. The third problem is to control the vocabulary 



so that each page of a book adds only one or two new words to the vocabulary and 
repeats previously introduced words, without violating^the spirit and cadence of 
the prose. Ordinarily poetry is made an exception to this rule, and can be so 
because the teacher reads the poem to the children prior to, their reading it to 
themselves, whereas prose reading is initially done by the children under the 
teacher's direction. 

It should be noted that, in English, some reading specialists estimate that 
one new word per hundred running words is easy reading. As children learn to 
solve words for themselves by sounding them out, studying their structure, and 
discovering their meaning partly by their use in the sentences in which they are 
introduced and repeated, more new words per hundred running words can be risked. 
Also, as there are more words on a page of 12 point type than of 36 point type, 
two words may be introduced on the former page without undue difficulty for the 
child. 

But the numerical approach to reading difficiilty cannot be the only cri- 
terion. The author must assume^ the child's point of view as he views his work. 

In the sentence, "We had a very time at the party," where the new word is 

unknown (indicated here by the blank), the meaning of the word is crucial to the 
meaning of the sentence; if, however, the sentence iS; "We had a g ood time at 
the party", the chances are that the word which is new is an intensifier rather 
than a word of such meaning as "scarcely", and the sentence meaning is relatively 
secure. 

If the author uses such contextual helps for the meanings of the new words, 
he can afford to introduce more new words per hundred running words. However, he 
aiust realize that a new word must be seen in many contexts before it becomes an 
established "personality"; to the reader. Each child has his own limit of new 
words to.be tolerated even in prose well-buttressed with contextual clues. 

What skills of reading are to be taught through the materials? Some in- 
dexes in modern reader series contain as many as two hundred listings of differ- 
ent skills. What skills does the author think are necessary for the "full reader"? 
In what, order should they be developed? What are the gradations of difficulty • 
in developing a skill? Which skills require which other skills? Many clas.sroom 
experiments will have to be tried before the answers to these questions can be 
anything but guesswork. 

When the skills have been determined, their sequence (if any) and their 
gradation, the next question has to do with methods of teaching these skills. 
How do children learn? But even more important, what do they learn about learn- 
ing ard what do they do as they learn? Do they learn ways of self -ins t-ruct ion? 
In large classes this is important. Do they learn to think for themselves, to 
draw their own conclusions on their own observations; or, depending completely 
on the teacaer, do they learn to wait for someone else to do the thinking for 
them? In the long run, what Will the latter type of experience mean for a dy- 
namic society? The author must realize that his judgments about methods and 
skills and content will not only affect the success of his materials but the 
future of his country. "As the twig is bent, sp the tree is inclined." 

One of the hardest questions an author has to answer about content is the 
level of difficulty of successive books in the series. What makes a book .hard? 

How hard can a Look be and still make learning possible? How much harder must 
the book of the next standard (grade) be? What is fifth standard (grade) diffi- 
culty? 
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An author might try to answer these questions by looking at the books by 
his competitors; but they are only judging, too. They cannot be his criteria. 
One answer is to design materials and try them out on children ci different stand- 
ards. The 'selection of 'ihildren must be representative of the potenti^il popula- 
tion of users. However, children taught by one method may do badly on the mate- 
rials using another method because the approach is strange, not because, in a. 
total sequential programme, it would be impossible. 

Basic research in English has made it rather easy for the author of an 
English reader series to determine the difficulty of his materials. There are 
actual formulae which he can apply - assessing the lengths of sentences, the 
number of prepositional phrases, the proportion of rare and common words (lists 
of which are available), the presence of prefix. d or suffixed words (which tend 
to compress meanings), the frequency of referent wordf^ (he, her, who). There 
are lists of technical words or specialized words which nake material difficult. 
There are survey tests of reading vocabulary and compreuGnsion. The author can 
use the survey test as a yardstick for his selections. Or he can make a test of 
his selections .to see at which standard (grade) levels moi t children are able to 
respond correctly. 

The Layout of the Materials 

If the materials in the series are to include charts and cards which are 
to be read by a class at a distance, the size of type and picture mu.st be dis- 
cernible at the farthest distance. The colour of the paper and of the print 
partly determine legibility. Size and style of type, spaping and leading are 
other ' factors.^ ^ 

Desirably the book lies flat so that the reader does not have to read a 
curved page. The paper is off-white and dull in finish, so that glare is avoided. 
The print is black enough to present a clear contrast to the paper. For children 
the optimum length of line is about four inches, with sufficient spacing betweeii 
lines so that the child moving his eyes from the end of one line to the beginning 
of the next does not miss his mark, and so that the words of the adjacent lines 
are clearly separated. 

The size of type should vary with the age of child. English letter size 
can be smaller than Hindi letter size, since Hindi h.^;S more complicated symbols, 
with adjuncts both above and below the line. Judging from findings in other 
countries and in India, the size of type in Hindi for ch.^ldren under seven years 
should be 36 point; for children 7 to 8 years of age, 24 point; ages 8 to 9 years, 
18 point; 9 to 10 years, 16 point; 10 to 12 years, 14 po'nt; over 12 years, 12 
point. The style of type should be highly legible, so uhBt the identity of close- 
ly similar letters is not confused. 

Particularly for young children, the paper should be sufficiently opaque so 
that the shadow of print on the opposite side of the paper does net show through. 
Lines of type in the first bcok should not be justified (that is, the words should 
not be spread out with variant spacing so that all lines are of equal leiigth re- 
gardless of the number of letters in each line*) The jagged margin on the right 
side of the line helps the child in his shift from one line to another. The 

^See George R. KLare, Measurement of Readability . Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State 
University Pres3, 1964, 

-^^^See Miles A. Tinker, Legibility of Prints Ames, Iowa: The Iowa State University 
Press, 1963. 
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margins of the page should be wide enough so that the child does not cover up the 
print as he holds the book. The illustrations should not interfere with the print. 



Evaluation 

Finally, the author must provide for the teafeher ways of finding out the 
needs for teaching and the results of teaching. Some of these ways will be by 
observation. Some of these ways will be through tests which the author will de- 
sign and place in the book,' the workbook, the manual, or in a separate leaflet: 
Observation and testing in themselves are of little help. The author needs to 
say what the teacher should do in the oase of certain results* Interpretation 
of possible results and suggestions for remediation are his responsibility. 

Again, how is the author to know that his tests are good, that they do what 
he clai:ms for them? He must try them out. He must have the cooperation of many 
teachers who are using his materials experimentally in testing and reporting re- 
sults to him. 

Anyone who enjoys a particularly long and complicated process which, at 
the end, will reap him a great deal of criticism as well as a great many friends, 
should consider the development of a reader series. It will require the best 
that he has to give. The real test of the worth of the task is whether the au- 
thor's efforts will result in instructional materials much better than those 'pre- 
viously produced by others. For the whole point of the venture -is not to prove 
one's ability to produce but to prepare children better for the reading world. 
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DEVE.L0R1ENT OF SPECIFIC BOOK IN 



A READSB >ERIES 



Suppose that the type and level of content of each book in the reader 
series have been determined. P'^ginning with th^ Primer (supposing that it is to 
be the first book), the authors have a brsdn-storming .session r. a session in 
which all ideas are welcomed without r.evere evaluatio:i, so that creativity is 
•paramount - all ideas recorded, to bcj considered later. The authors hold in mind 
the fact that young children cannot normally endure long stories, especially if 
they must read them. They like tc have finished "this-many" stories, to feel a 
sense of progress as well as enjoyment. The stories, to hold the restless reader, 
must have plot and action - verbs that go and run and get and find - familiar in- 
gredients of environment but surprise or amuframent or pleasure in vicarious ac- 
complishment. 

Then there is the narrowing down of the possibilities to ideas which are 
congenial, yet which give a colorful variety. In the Primer developed by the 
Reading Project in India, it was decided 'to have three units, each containing 
two or three stories. The book was to begin with children's activities around 
the home: making and enjoying a swing, eating in competition with interested 
birds, trying out Father's bicycle. The second unit was to deal with the various 
men who come to the house to sell or entertain - the man with the bear, the man 
with the mangoes and the man with the monkey. The last unit was to contain tra- 
ditional stories. Actually, the last story contained words which necessitated a 
prior story, which the authors invented to suit the need I 

Who would the characters be in the earlier stories? The more numerous 
they are, the more confusing to the child and the more his energy .is expended in 
learning relatively unimportant proper names. The more girl characters there 
are, the less some boys want to read. The children in Stories must have real 
personalities, real family feeling; they and the parents must play convincing 
roles. One child in the story must certainly be the age of the pupil who reads 
the book, so that the pupil can live the part. A younger sister will give him 
status, and an older brother will give tlin someone to admire, to help, and to be 
helped by. What would be some of the things these children might do together, 
the family might do together? What would be the contributions, the activities, 
the reactions and characteristic speech of each member of the family? 

Before authors waste energy in writing stories that will not be used or 
that will prove to be too long or too shorl or too difficult or too different 
in content t.o knit well in vocabulary with other stories, it is desirable to 
make. certain firm decisions, hard-headed ones which grieve the idealist while 
they make it possible to approach the ideal at all. The schiools have been pay- 
ing for d book of such and such length, costing so much money. If the cost is 
to remain approximately the same, the book cannot be more than so many pages 
long,- on paper of sMZh and such quality, and the page size should be no rnore* 
"than " by " . Illustrations will cost this much if black and white, this much 
more if two-colour, three-colour. These are the possible sizes of type and styles 
of type available from the printing firms which will probably bid for the job* 

The authors insist on a type face which clearly distinguishes the letters 
in the language which cause most confusionj on letter-size which will cause least 
strain for children of the age served (See research reported in the latest EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH - Macmillan Co., 1960); on non-glare paper of 
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off-v;hite colour to contrast clearly with the shade of black tjrpe; colourful il- 
lustration. They help determine the kind of >3olO'jr and binding, depending upon 
the publisher's data on durability of these. They decide what the length of 
line should be (usually four inches) and the spacing between lines, and .whether 
in the first book each line will contain only one sentence, with uneven margin 
on the right side of the page. 

Now comes the basic arithmetic. Considering cost of production, the Read- 
ing Project Team in India decided that the Primer could be 82 pages long.^ When 
any State Department of Education gives such a figure, it should be explained 
what is excluded. For example, this figure may be in addition to a page for the 
title of the book, table of contents, aid acknowledgements. Chances are that 
in the Primer there will be no acknowledgements. The book will have been author- 
written, the traditional story will be in public domain - without need of copy- 
right - and by the time the authors and editors are through, no one knows whose 
mother or wife should be mentioned but for whom the work could never have been 
completed! 

Suppose there are eight stories in the book, and a decision has been made 
that there will be'two exercise pages of skill-building following each story 
(2 X 8 = 16 pages of skills), a separate page to introduce each of the three 
imits (3), six pages of tests at the end of the book, and one final page listing 
the words used in the book, in the order of their appearance. Twenty-six pages 
of the 82 (if the title page and table of contents are in addition) are thus 
disposed of. Fifty-six pages are left for stories. If the average number of 
words to be introduced per page is to be one, then only fifty-six different^ 
words can be introduced, to be repeated a number of times in the story and in 
subsequent stories throughout the book. The length of line and size of type 
and leading determine the number of wolrds to a line and lines to a page. The 
presence of illustrations cuts down the number of lines, of course. Now the 
authors begin to see that the average story in their eight-story book- will be 
about seven pages long, unless the last story in the book, as a proof of prow- 
ess and a taste of the ^rewards of reading, is to be longer than the others. 
Then, perhaps, six-page stories will be the usual. Perhaps the first story 
shouL' be short - an easy four or five-page start in the difficult job of iden- 
tifying symbols and making sense out of them and their relationships. 

Now that the authors know about how long their stories can be, they begin 
to think of the relationships among the stories. Perhaps one .story cannot be 
short - is impossible to reduce. To a certain extent the authors must work 
backwards: if they want to end the book with this story, what kinds of sentences 
and what words will have to be in the stories preceding it? If the last story 
is full of new words and if the next book in the series is not immediately read, 
the review of the new wordg will not occur and the effort of their initial learn- 
ing may have been wasted. It is common practice in modern western readers to 
make the last. story a story of few new words, if any. The last story in the 
Primer of the Reading Project in India was aV)ut a crow and a peacock feather. 
This necessitated the introduction of a crow early in the book, and the inven- 
tion of a peacock story to precede the last. 

Authors desirably should list the stories they think they will have in 
their book, and should jot down after each story the words they think are rather 
indispensable to the telling of the story. This rough check will show them that 
some stories should be in a different order in the book, are actually- too hard 
or too easy in vocabulary load. Again, thinking of the indispensable sentences 
("Do not eat me, Mr. So-and-so") the authors can see that one story is simpler 
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in language pattern and belongs earlier. Sometimes they find that a story will 
have to be postponed to a later book, because it demands more of the reader than 
they had thoioght. 

Some of the best early books come from a happy relationship between two 
authors who spark each others' imagination and creativity. Sometimes a single 
author has such a relationship with his editor. They have sessions together, 
trying to write the stories, work separately for a day or nigl.t, and then return 
to show their different treatment of ideas. Or the single autiior sends his work 
to his editor or has a conference with him, and gets stimulation and redirection 
at longer intervals. In any case, successf\il authorship requires faith in one- 
self and in the team. 

The authors should know young children, and, if possible, shoiild try the 
stories out on the children for comments. Even helpl The author needs an au- 
thentic sounding-board - in the case of Primers, children. 

The authors may find that they have more story than pages to put it on. 
For one thing, the children depend on the picture to suggest who is speaking 
or what is happening, for the vocabulary is too limited to filx in the "whole 
picture" verbally. Therefore, each page in the first book in the series will 
contain text dealing with only one incident, A second incident requires another 
page. One way out of this problem is to present a sequence of pictures showing 

events of minor r-ut essential importance - thus on a single page, or at the bot- 
tom of a page, the authors can take the reader from the events of one page to 
the events of ciiother, without words. 

An interesting technique to encourage thought on the part of the reader is 
to bring the story to a point of choices (What shall we do?) and portray the pos- 
sibilities, letting the children stop to discuss the virtues of each^ before they 
go on to see what really happened. Often an indispensable idea may be portrayed, 
and the word for it may be avoided in the text. Thus, with a limit of perhaps 
fifty words to be introduced in the Primer, the author has saved room for a more 
essential word in the language. 

The adult author, hypnotized by logic, may wish to introduce words close 
in meaning or sound or appearance or function, in the same story. Practically, 
this urge should be avoided or used with temperance. If a story requires the 
naming of six colours, some of them should ,be introduced in earlier stories, to 
ease the burden and confusion for the learner. 

The writing of the first story in the first book of the series requires 
an author who knows what children would like and would sayj who realizes that 
two or three words on the first page, repeated as naturally as possible in as 
many combinations as possible, are probably all the load of new vocabulary a 
child can take; who knows that, whatever those words are, they must be words 
useful several times in the story, so that they can occur again and again for 
mastery; wtio knows that the letters in these words should be relatively easily • 
written, for the child will be taught to recognize and write some of these let- 
ters before any others; who knows that, for beginners, words whose letter se- 
quences are not too much alike, whose lengths are not too similar - in other 
words, words which can be distinguished grossly - are most appropriate. If, 
with all this, you have an author who^ appreciates language and is skillful with 
it, and who has a keen story sense, you have the find of the century. It should 
be stated here unequivocally that this is a harder job than the writing of a 
single book in which the author has no responsibility to the child except to 
entertain, and no concern for linkage with other books to follow. 
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Suppose now that the book is written in first draft. The author has done 
his best, and now analysis must take place, A word count is made, showing in 
which story on which page a word was introduced, and how many times in that . 
story it was repeated, and in which stories thereafter and how many times it 
^was repeated. This is pr9bably best done on a large chart, perhaps the listing 
of words on the left, and a row for each word and its repetitions on the right: 



New Word 


Story-I 


Story-II 




Pages 




1 


2 i 3 


4 5 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




1 


II 


1 ' f 1 


1 






1 




HlcS^llrll 


1 


II 










1 








/// 











This chart clearly shows how many words have been used, and how many times they 
have occurred; which stories are heavily loaded with words; which words have 
had no utility after the story in which they were introduced. 

The author and editor have choices: they can try to reduce the number of 
new words in a story by rewording, by using a picture, or by omitting the episode 
requiring it. Suppose the word is sad . They may let the reader infer the mood 
instead of telling him. Let the teacher ask, "How do yovi think go-and-so felt?" 
"Why do you think so?" 

They can take some of the new words in that story and introduce them in ^ 
earlier, stories, so that the load is more equal. 

They will make a list of all the words in the book, in groups according 
to parts of speech: 

Nouns / Pronouns / Verbs / Adjectives / Adverbs / Prepositions / Conjunc- 
tions / etc. Perhaps they will see that they have in the first book two arti- 
cles ( the, a.), one adjective ( good)i one adverb ( here ), two prepositior^s (to, 
with), one conjunction (and), one interjection (oh), two pronouns (X, me) and 
about twenty nouns and twenty verbs. They know that children are bored without 
action, and they look to see whether they have included some really active 
"action words" - come, gQ^ look , ggt, jr^a, climb, etc. They check all of these 
. words against the known spoken vocabulary of young children, to see that all of 
these words are familiar and used in a sense that is known by children (for ex- 
ample, get. meaning fetch instead of get meaning understand) . 

They go throTigh the stories to classify the sentence types; the word order 
(Here I ap versus I am here ), the intent (interrogative, imperative, declarative). 
They find that there are a few questions, more declaratives, and most imperatives. 
This is natural because, while with adults children seem to' ask questions more 
than anything else, with each other they tend to. order each other around the way 
their parents do to them. This imperative emphasis will die out in the latex' 
books. 
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The author may have got into a rut of word-order within sentences. Re- 
ference to lists of sentences in studies of the natural speech of children in 
informal conversation will show him ways of varying this order within the vo- " 
cabulary and within the requirements of naturalness. 

To their horror the' author and editor find that the names of the few char- 
acters in the book create a heavy burden in the first story. They decide that 
the teacher should teach these names by means of several activities (the read- 
iness programme) before the. book is started. 

When the author and editor are satisfied that their book contains some of 
the most useful words and sentence types in the language, they now look to see 
what skills of word analysis can be taught by means of the words. The Reading- 
Project Team in India decided to use both the word-sentence approach and the 
letter approach to reading. A^s soon as two words occurred in the book which 
had their initial letter in common ( ball , big) . it was time to teach the sound, 
and form and writing of that letter, and to learn to form other words with it 
in combination with other learned letters. If no other word containing that 
letter occurred throughout the. book, then the skill, except for artificial res- 
piration by the teacher, would be lost; it would be better to teach those skills 
which would be required again soon. The last three letters of the alphabet in 
Hindi do not occur in the" words children speak. Their learning must be post- 
poned, until they will really be useful and thus retained. The Hindi Primer for 
example, teaehes sixteen consonants and six matras (vowels). The remainder, ex- . 
cept for the last three, are taught in the First Reader. An attempt has been 
made to teach the letters most easily written, first; those harder to'write, 
later . 

The author and editors may find that certain structural parts of words can 
be taught. In English, for instance, going and .lij^iiDing provide the opportunity 
for the discovery of -ing and the application of f*^\s knowledge to other words. 

If the words in the book appear to offer too few opportunites- for learn- 
ing the elements of words, some words may be changed or added, for this is not 
jast a book of good stories; it is a teaching instrument. 

Before the book production has proceeded much further, specialists must 
be consulted. Does the sociologist approve? the linguist, the scientist, the 
pr^ychologist, the grammarian, representatives of the different cultural groups 
G;xpected to be the consumers? Several revisions may have to be made on the ba- 
sis of this expert opinion; but ultimately there is a manuscript. 

Each page now is carefully planned. Directions for making the lllustra- . 
tions are given on each page, so that the illustrator will know exactly what is 
wanted. Suppose, for example, that the author does not want to show a house, 
lest it be unlike the home of the child who reads this first book. He wishes 
everything to be familiar to the child except the strange print. He may write, 
to the artist, "Indicate doorway but not the type of house." If mood is para- 
mount, he may write, "Show by facial expression and drooping. shoulders the dis- 
appointment felt". Pages are planned for variety, to maintain interest by 
physical appearance as well as content. The illustration may be at the top, 
at the bottom, extend down one side, spread over two pages. The only restric- 
tion is that it should not interfere with a clear image of the printed words. 

The writer is fortunate if the right artist is already selected and willing. 
Hunting for one is another matter. Sometimes open competition is solicited. 
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the artists being given directions for three pictures and asked to submit sample 
illustrations. The artist whc has a keen sense of design and colour, who knows 
how to feature and how to subordinate, who can express action and mood, who can 
draw accurately, is probably earning more than the publisher can pay. But it 
cannot be" over-emphasized that the isuccess of the books in a reader series, and 
especially of the early books, depends to a great extent upon the quality and 
effectiveness of the art work. The illustrations illuminate the meaning of the 
new words on the page. Additionally, they are a score either for or against a 
child *s aesthetic education. 

Before the artist wastes any time drawing pictures of wrong proportion or 
indicating colours that cannot be produced within the budget of the books, he 
should have a meeting with the publisher. Once he knows what the conditions 
are, he can meet them, and a sample of his work can be r^eproduced on different 
samples of paper to show the varieties of paper available and the effects pos- 
sible. A selection of paper is made partly on the artistic results, partly on 
such conditions as dull but not rough finish, opaqueness which prevents print 
from showing through from the reverse side. 

V/hile the artist goes through this pr- ^cess with the pages of the stories, 
the author and editor may still be working on the exercise pages of the book. 
Here they put exercises which will produce what they consider to be essential 
skills. For example we decided the essential skills for India were inductive 
learning of letters and of sub-structures of words, and the meaning of words 
and sentences and larger units of composition. To. be frank, we put into the 
book the learning activities which we most feared teachers would otherwise skip 
and which we felt most important for children of a democratic nation. We feared 
that, unless children were taught to use their own heads even in learning • 
letters, they might from the terrific pressure of an established culture never 
be encouraged to develop the habit df thinking for themselves and having confi- 
dence to express and support that thinking. The book, then, v^as not to be an- 
other book in a world of books, but a book designed for a country whose emphasis 
has been upon established practice and whose need for survival is change, re- 
appraisal, adaptability to change, creative and courageous thinking by the 
common man as well as by leaders. The attitude toward the children who read 
these books is an attitude of expectation of great potentiality. 

The point to be m.ade here is that the exercises in a book are expressive 
of educational philosophy, and will either add to the benefits of a people or 
operate against it. They cannot be an afterthought. They cannot casually be 
cut out if the book is too long I 

Tests may also be in the tiook, as they were in the books prepared by us. 
Desirably they are diagnostic; that is, they isolate factors in reading achieve- 
ment and test them separately, so that the teacher can see in which areas the 
child is strong, which weak; in which areas the teacher's programme -has succeed- 
ed or failed with that child* One may be on word recognition, showing that the 
child can identify the symbols for the. words he has been taught to recognize at 
sight. One may be on word meaning, such as: "Find the name of a bird." "Find 
the word that tells what a boy can do." "Find the word that means a way of run- 
ning." One may be on word -analysis. Words that are in children's speaking 
vocabulary, which contain letters* the child has learne-d" to sound, and which 
have not been taught as sight words, may be used in this test. The child may 
be asked to find the word in a row'of words that means a toy, or to .find the' 
word among two or three words which will properly complete a sentence. For 
comprehension he may be given a test of story recall which capitalizes on the 
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knowledge of more than one story: "In which stories was someone afraid?" Or , 
he may be given a paragraph using the words in the book but a different situa*^ 
tion, and may be asked verious kinds of question: "Which sentence would make 
a good name for this story?" "Which word makes you know how So-and-so felt?" 
"Which of the following things might happen next?*' "What happened Just before 
this in the story?" 

The last page of the boiok may contain a listing of all the new words, and 
the page numbers of their appearance. In addition it may list all the words 
the child has been asked to solve on the exercise pages to utilise his £!:ill in 
word analysis. This page can be used as a review page if the print is large 
enough for the child to read comfortably. 

The readiness materials, the teacher's manual, the workbook, and other 
teaching aids should be developed after the reader itself, for all depend upon 
the specific characteristics of the book. 

The First Reader usually shares with the Primer the work of Class I. 
Perhaps in subject matter it enters into the school environment, in which the 
child is now presumably "at home". The size of type is the ^same- but perhaps 
more sentences and longer sentences are on each page. 

The First Reader carries the burden of having to repeat the words used 
in the Primer. Why? The easy answer is that they have been taught but will 
be forgotten if they are not used. The better answer is that a word form is 
probably never fujlly learned, for it is always viewed with greater care as it 
is put with other words which resemble it in some way. Similarly, a word mean- 
ing is not fully learned until all of its uses and meanings have been experienced 
by a reader of many different sentences. Traditionally a first reader has been 
clogged with words with few or no repetitions either in tnat book or the next. 
The modern book used in reading instruction is one in which observation is 
sharpened and meaning is extended and deepened. Fewer words may be actually • 
"covered" but they are better known, in keeping with educational emphasis on 
quality. 

' The author must consider the common spoken vocabulary of yoxing children 
to see which very useful words have not yet been introduced^ which ones could 
be included in the first reader, which others should be saved for second or 
third. He must think similarly about the types of sentences in the language 
which can be employed. Certain parts of speech make longer sentences possible; 
..for instance, in English - conjunctive adverbs, interrogative adverbs, relative 
pronouns, and prepositions. Those most useful to children must be given careful 
consideration. i . 

The author must list the skills which have' been taught in the Primer and 
plan reasonable expectations for the First Reader. What letter so.unds have still 
to be taught? Which of these are to be found in children's natural speech? What 
variant endings or verbs, adverbs, adjectives, and nouns remain to be taught? 
What other structural parts of words (two parts of a compound, prefixes, suffixes) 
which commonly occur in this limited vocabulary? Which grammatical principles are 
to become fixed in the child-^s habitual language? 

The author-technician is now ready for the author-creator to plan the units 
of the next book, to select stories for inclusion and to write others. (This 
distinction of technician and creator is made because usually the two abilities 
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are not comfortable within the same person, and more than one author is attached 
to the Project). 

Thus it must be clear that, while units may be planned and stories tenta- 
tively selected for later books, the tailoring of the stories to fit the series 
cannot t?ke place until 4>he preceding books have been completed. 

\ 

i 
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RESEARCH IN THE PREPARATION OF LANGUAGE TEXTBOOKS 



It has been indicated that a number of types of research are necessary in 
the development of a modern reader series. The following three articles are re- 
ports of three types of investigation undertaken by the Reading Project in India. 

A, THE STUDY OF CHILDREN'S SPOKEN VOCABULARY 

Fcr the purpose of preparing suitably graded readers the Reading Project 
Team recognised early that a study of children's spoken vocabulary in the primary 
classes would be highly useful. The rationale was this: 

Hindi material can be read by the child only if he brings a certain level 
of achievement to the. task, in a variety of skills. He must be able to: 

understand a statement spoken in Hindi; 

hear the sounds that are used in Hindi; 

distinguish one from another the sounds used in Hindi, particularly those 
•easily confused; 

produce these sounds himself (within the limits of speech impediments); 
associate' an idea with the spoken Hindi word for it; 

distinguish one printed Hindi word from another even before he knows the 
meaning; 

find the same word-form several times in a list or row of words; 

find the same word-form several times on a page of words in sentences or 
paragrapns; 

look at words from left to right, systematically. 

anticipate the next plausible event in a story told to him, contributing 
a sentence or more of' his own; 

know the form of a story well enough to tell one of his own in proper se- 
quence, or finish one started for him. 

To accommodate such a child, the material itself must be designed so that 
initially all difficulty is minimized except that of "deciphering the code", and 
the deciphering itself should proceed from easier printed symbols to more diffi- 
cult ones: 

The concepts (ideas) must be mainly those with which the child is familiar. 

The words attached to them must be mainly those with which the child is 
familiar. 

The sentences, in structure and complexity, should be mainly those which 
the child has mastered himself in spoken language. 
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The composition (chiefly story material) must be short and simple enough 
for the child's understanding and attention span. 

The situations must be meaningful enough in. his own experience to be under- 
stood and to hold his interest. 

The language of the Hindi Readers must be based upon studies of Hindi vo- 
cabulary, and especially studies of children' s language. Such studies as are 
made for the purpose of preparing books must be limited rather than extensive, 
and must depend for their validity on careful sampling rather than large numbers. 

For the design of the vocabulary survey instruments, there are several 
models. Particularly valuable are the precedents of the following references: 

Dorothea McCarthy, The Language Development of the Preschool Child , 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1930. 
Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Development in Children," in Leonard 
Carmichael, ed. Manual of Child Psychology, Wiley: New York, 1946. 
Mildred Templin, Certain Language Skills in Children. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1957. 

Ruth Strickland, "The Language of Elementary School Children: Its 
Relationship to the Language of Reading Textbooks and the Quality 
of Reading of Selected Children," Bulletin of the School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Vol. XXXVIII, No. 4, July 1962. 

The Project Team devised the following instruments: 

Test I - Spoken Vocabulary 

Test I is designed to explore facets of the child's spoken vocabulary. 
Six questions relate to the home, four to school, four to the Village, three to 
the city, four to entertainment, eight to special events (festivals, weddings), 
and two to travel. They are questions requiring the child to enumerate ("What 
kinds of work do city people do?") or describe ("Tell something about a fair^ 
you have been to.") If the child is reluctant to respond to a question concern- 
ing something clearly within his experience, (such as a city question to a city 
child), the examiner is free to ask additional questions which do not "give the 
answers" or "put words into the child's mouth", but which clarify the request. 
The examiner is to write down the child's response exactly as the child says it. 



Test II - Hearing Vocabulary 

It was assumed that the hearing vocabulary, beyond the spoken vocabulary, 
contains words for objects, actions, conditions, and relationships in the environ- 
ment. The most probably commonest words, such as Mother, would be. avoided in 
the hearing vocabulary test as they would be evident in Tests I and III. The 
test had to be short because of the fatigue factor as well as for getting the 
co-operation of teachers to give it. Therefore representative words, rather 
than an exhaustive list, would be given. 

An analysis of the parts of speech in the entire vocabulary of the readers 
for the first three years in the Ginn Reader Series (Ginn and Go. Boston, Mass.) 
was used as an aid in determining classifications of words in Hindi. This was 
a quick way of lining up the siirvey with the design^of a scientifically graded 
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vocabulary. However, naturally, modifications had to be made because of the 
different environment and language. The final test was an attempt to represent 
these classifications: 

Nouns: parts of the body 

people in the home 

objects in the home (self and home) 

food 

clothing 



people on the street, in the village, on the farm 

objects in the store, street, village, farm (outside the 
home , familiar ) 

animals (land, water, sky) 



objects in the sky 

(outside, farther removed) 

people in the sky 



people remote in time or condition (ghost) 
objects remote 
animals remote 



abstractions, general terms 



Verbs: sound motion feeling thought 

Adjectives: condition^ state, or existence 

emotion behaviour 

effect or appearance time 

feeling position 

size or amount taste 
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colour ( appearance ) 



Adverbs: time 



direction 



place 



intensity or degree 



motion 



condition 



Prepositions (Post-positions ) : 



time 



position 



direction of motion 



The choices of Hindi words representing these classifications were made ' 
to avoid the probably commonest words; For example, the nouns for parts of the 
body were neck , heart , and shoulder . They are less immediately observable by 
the child than such parts as foot or hand , 

Lest the children's responses represent parroted, jneaningless remarks rath- 
er than understood remarks, the examiner was to avoid asking for definitions 

("What is a _?") and mainly to ask questions, of relationships or fjinction. 

Instead of "What does 'buzz' mean?" or "What is it to buzz?" the question is, 
"What is it that buzzes?" If the child answers this correctly, even in panto- 
mime, it is assumed that he knows one facet of the meaning of "buzz". 

To avoid differences in evaluation of right and wrong answers, the exami- 
ner was told to^ write down the child's response verbatim, indicating even the 
way it was said, to show deviations in speech. The only exceptions to this are 
items like, "Point to your shoulder," in which the child's response is either 
right or wrong, and so recorded. 



Test III was designed to elicit sentences in connected composition. It 
sho\ild yield a list of most commonly used words - not an extensive one but a 
suggestive one - and evidence on the sentence forms with which the child is 
familiar as a speaker. Since the Hindi Readers will start with simple stories, 
the sentences the child uses in telling his story will suggest types of sentences 
which can be safely used in the beginning stories in the readers. 

A sequence of pictures in the test tells the story of a bird which builds 
a nest, hatches eggs; the young birds grow and fly away. The topic was chosen 
for its independence of the socio-economic status of the child and for its com- 
monness of occurrence in India. All children should be able to say something 
about it. 

The examiner first takes the child through a sample of three pictures, 
having him comment on the items in them, in response to the examiner's questions, 
and then tell the whole story of the sequence. The examiner does not record re- 
sults but simply uses the' exercise as an introduction to the task to be set. 
Then the examiner shows the child the sequence of five pictures of the bird 
story, and asks questions about each one. Then the child is asked to tell the 
whole story, which the examiner records verbatim. 



Test III - Sentence Test (SPoken Vocabulary) 
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Pilot Study 



Forty teachers in Agra participated in a trial of the three tests. These 
teachers were selected for their representation of the first five primary grades 
and the type of school and school population. Their reactions to the instru- 
ments after trying them out with a few children were the basis for a revision 
of the tests. 

Test IV 

Later an instrument consisting of 250 items was also developed to assess 
more elaborately the concepts of children at these levels. The sampling of con- 
cepts was from the following categories: 



I. Self: 



II. Home: 



III. 



A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 

School 
A 
B 



Parts of the Body 
Health and Physique 
Food 

Clothing 
Sex 

Stages of Growth 

Relationships 
Parts of the House 
Household Things 

Instruments and Other Useful Things 
Marriages and Ceremonies 
Festivals 

Studies 

Play and Games 



IV. 



Environment 

A). PgQP^T? 



Professions and Trades 
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B) , Animals ^nd Bi rds 

1) Dwellin^j^s 

2) Noises 

C) . Vegetation 

1) Planti 

2) Flowers 
; 3) Fruits 

4) Seeds 

D) , Agriculture and Industry 

E) , Weather and Season 

F) , Commimication 



V. World 

A) , Earth 

B) . One's Own Country 

C) . Law and Order 

D) . Government 

E) . War and Peace, 

VI. Lf-Is. 

VII. Time 

VIII. Space 

IX. Emotions 

X. Qualities 

A) . Colour 

B) . Size/Shape 

C) . Descriptives , etc. 

XI. Values 

XII« Rengjgft qpd QQd. 
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Survey of Hindi States , 



Twelve locations in six Hindi-speaking states were selected for the sur- 
vey, using the instruments previously described. Two outstanding primary teach- 
ers or headmasters in each location. were invited to participate in the study. 
After a four -day orientation in New Delhi, they were to return to their states 
and test a sampling of children. 

Children were to be selected according to their representation of rural- 
urban, varied socio-economic status, and fluency in^ spoken language, from class 
I to V. In each class three children were to be chosen: one who in the teach- 
er ^s Judgment had little command of the language but a willingness to use it, 
one who was average in command of language, and one who was outstanding in com- 
mand of language. These children would be individually tested by the four in- 
struments. The results should show both the depths and heights of command of 
language to be expected in the grades tested, within the limitations of 'the in- 
struments used. 

The team is now in the process of analysing the data compiled from about 
200 children. 

An interesting finding reported by teacher^ administering Test III was 
that children gave generally meagre responses to the pictures showing the nest- 
ing sequence. A conjecture is that they had had insufficient experience in 
being told stories and shown pictures in sequence in a book as stories were told. 
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B. LANGUAGE TARGETS FOR BOOKS IN PRIMARY SERIES 



One of the problems in designing a set of readers in a language is to de- 
termine vhat spoken language the children bring to school, so that the first 
books in the series can base the new learnings upon established- language pat- 
terns and words, A second problem is to estimate an upper limit, a target in 
vocabulary which may be aimed -at and -if possible achieved by the books at suc- 
cessive levels of the series, 

'the question, specifically, is: What words should be included in Books 
3, 4; and 5 in the Reader Series currently being designed by the Reading Project? 
What varieties and lengths of sentences, what Paragraph patterns and complexity 
should be included? 

We now have data on children's spoken vocabulary which sets, as it were, 
a lower limit for the vocabulary of the reader series. It can be estimated that 
Hindi-speaking children, like children of other languages whose usage has been 
studied, come to school probably able to use the common sentence patterns of 
their language. 

What is not known is what should be expected of them in the use of the 
written symbols for the language in the third, fourth, and fifth standards 
(grades) for which books are to be designed. There is no assurance that exist- 
ing textbooks for the development of the reading of Hindi,' progress in difficul- 
ty at a suitable pace for the children now in school. Nor is there any assur- 
ance that new textbooks which would help reduce wastage in the first and second 
standard should be as difficult as or less difficult than present textbooks. 
One cannot say, for example, that if a better reading programme reduces wastage by 
twenty percent, twenty percent fewer words should be learned by such-and-such a 
standard level. 

Obviously, however, when the new series of books is used, the old series 
will not be used* What will remain will be the texts currently used in social 
studies, science and other content fields. They, too, may be supplanted by new- 
er books of undisclosed and unpredictable nature. But children will have to read 
books in all subjects and the purpose of the reader series will be to support 
that reading. Some sampling of what the present school work demands of the Hindi 
reader is better than no sampling at all. And certainly the adult dictionaries 
are no indication; they contain so many words from a broad spectrum of adult 
usage that they cannot be considered a gauge of vocabulary achievement to be ex- 
pected at fifth standard. 

The point should immediately be made that a reader series cannot teach the 
specialized words in another subject. The technical words of social studies and 
science must be taught when they are useful in the subject concerned. If they 
were taught in the reader series, they would be forgotten before use in the sub- 
ject field; and other words more* important for general use would have to be elim- 
inated from the reading programme to make room for these technical words. The 
introduction of technical words belongs to the subject matter teacher at the time 
they occur. The fact that technical words will occur in any sampling of the lit- 
erature of social studies and science does not reduce the need for the study or 
alter its purpose. 
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It should be recognized, also, that, whatever upper limit is delineated 
by this study, that upper limit will not be the sole criterion of words to be 
included in the reader series. Reasonable and experimentally verifiable limits 
can be determined. Can children absorb more than the 1,0 or 1.5 nev words per 
hundred running words established in the readers in English? Is the phonetic 
character of Hindi justification for more new words per hundred running words, 
when the purpose of controlled vocabulary is the establishment of a wor.d as a 
personality, on immediate sight, not the slow, perpetual sounding-out of words? 
These questions will be the subjects of later research. Meanwhile the problem 
remains: What words should be included in Books 3; 4; ^^nd 5 in the Hindi Reader 
Series; what should characterize the sentences and paragraphs? 

The Hypothesis : A sampling of currently used Hindi textbooks in social 
stiodies, science and language will yield the vocabulary, sentence patterns, and 
paragraph patterns needed by children in the standards (grades) concerned: 3, A 
and 5. • 

Assumptions : An assumption is that the immediate reading needs of chil* 
dren are a suitable yardstick for the language to be included in a reader series, 
for the primary standards. Admittedly this assumption is based upon shifting 
ground. Immediate needs are not ultimate needs, (Yet, if studies in English 
have any relevance, a useful observation is that the most coiomon words in adult 
English reading vocabulary have been found to be the most common in children's 
speaking and writing vocabulary.) Social studied, science, and language as they 
are fo'ond in textbooks, are not characteristic of all the types of reading mat- 
ter to which a child should be accustoming himself. (Yet, until children's news- 
papers, magazines and general reading books become usual equipment in the schools 
of India, to use their content for an estimate of present ne$ds is scarcely real- 
istic). Present textbooks, rooted as they are in a tradition of teacher-expecta- 
tions rather than in the realities of student-consumption, probably overestimate 
rather than underestimate or accurately reflect the achievement of which chil- - 
dren are capable. Also, in many classrooms, textbooks are read aloud by the 
teacher, then by able individual students^ so that their mastery has been more a 
matter of memorization than* of reading skill. Chances are, then, that the dif- 
ficulty of the textbooks in social studies, science, and language will be greater 
than that which can be expected of books in a reader series which requires read- 
ing skill in the way in wnich it is administered. The results of this study will 
probably set upper limits which cannot be attained but toward which the reader 
series can aspire. An additional assumption of this study is that a sampling of 
textbooks currently used in a particular state will be suitable. 

The Design of the Study 

The study is in two parts. One has to do with the presence of words, sen- 
tences, and paragraph patterns. The other has to do with pupils' ability to 
read the samples for the reading purposes which teachers would ordinarily set. 
Therefore, one aspect of the st\idy will be the sampling of passages from text- 
books, and the analysis of those passages. The other aspect of the stvidy will 
be the use of those samples in the construction of a test of reading to be ad- 
ministered in standards three, four, and five^ to determine the extent to which 
the materials assigned to those standards are suitable to the present reading 
achievements of children in standards 3, 4 and 5. 
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Part I of the Study 



Three textbooks will be chosen for each of three standards (assuming that 
one textbook is used in each subject - social studies, science and language in 
each standard) : . 

No> of Textbooks in Standards 

Text Books in III IV V 

Social Studies 111 

Science 1 1 1 

Language 11.1 

From each textbook it is proposed that 10 samples be taken, i^e. ten full 
pages of material from each textbook: 

Pages of Samples in Standards 

Textbooks in III IV V 

Social Studies 10 10 10 

Science ' ' 10 10 10 

Language 10 10 10 

Totals: 30 30 30 = 90 



The ten samples from each textbook are a generous amount, as sampling pro- 
cedures for assessing reading difficulties go. To keep the number down to ten 
is an attempt to keep the study manageably small. To have as many as ten from 
each book is an attempt to have a reliable sample of the language conditions in 
the, textbooks. 

The ten samples will be taken a equal intervals throughout the textbook. 
If ai textbook has 300 pages, exclusive of appendix or glossary, then a sample 
will be taken on the 30th, 60th, 90th, etc. page. If a textbook has 425 pages, 
then a sample will be taten on the 43rd, 86th, and so forth page. 

If one of the pages designated for the sample turns out to be a page of 
illustration (map, graph, table, or picture) or the beginning of a chapter which 
presents perhaps only a half -page of text, then the following page will be taken 
instead. If it turns out to be a list of words or a list of questions at the 
end of a chapter, not characteristic of the composition of the text as a whole, 
then the following page will be taken instead. If all the pages of the book 
contain half -page illustrations, or if most of them do, then, of course, pages 
containing only a half page of text can be inclxaded in the sample. 

If the illustration (map, graph, table or picture) is essential to the 
understanding of the verbal material of the sample, it should be duplicated ^ 
along with the verbal material when a copy is made for a record of the page. 
All samples, for the purpose of the first and second parts of the stxady, will 
be reproduced and maintained in triplicate . 
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TaTpulation of Words 

The tabulation of words will be done on cards. Each tabulator will be 
responsible for one subject area and will have before him a file of blank 3x5 
cards, and alphabet-tab cards behind which he can put the cards for words be- 
ginning with those letters. 

He will first work on the samples from the textbook for fifth standard, 
will record all words of the verbal text in the sample, whether it be in a 
title, sub-heading or marginal Tieading, footnote, or in the running text. He 
will not count words labelling pictures because, if they are important to the 
verbal text, they will be repeated. in the verbal text; if they are related to 
the illustration they will be considered as unrelated to the difficulty of the 
verbal text. 

For each word encountered, he will make out a card as follows: 



(word ) 


fifth standard 







For each occurrence of i^he word in the samples, he will make a diagonal stroke 
on the card. Ultimately, totalling the sets of five strokes, he can quickly 
determine the number of times the word has occurred. 

If it is a very common word in the language, and if he can easily see that 
it occurs several times on the page, he may find it quicker to skim through the 
material, adding the number of times the word occxirs,. than to search for the 
card in the file when it occurs in the sequence of words on the page. If he 
will cross out each word on the sample page as he finishes recording its pres- 
ence on the card he will know what words he has recorded and what ones he has 
not. 

If the word has several meanings (as in English, the word band is commonly 
used as meaning a group, musicians, a rubber band, or a ribbon, or, as a verb, 
to group,) the tabulator should divide his card in horizontal lines, in antici- 
pation of different meanings, and should tabulate the occurrences of the word 
under the different meaning headings, as follows: 



band fifth standard 

(musicians) ^^y^ ^ 



(rubber ) 



A simple standard dictionary should be used as reference for the jaeanings. 



When the tabulator has completed tabulating words for the samples of the 
third standard, the total nuinber of occurrences for one meaning of the word 
should be entered immediately after the meaning given (such as musicians or rub- 
ber in the example above). Then the total for all meanings should be entered 
immediately after the word itself (such as band in the example above). If the 
person who makes this count, counts the meanings separately and -then counts all 
occurrences for the total separately, the count for the total will serve as a 
check on the count for each separate meaning,. (For example, if for band in Eng- 
lish there would be lAA occurrences, 22. f'o^ "the meaning musician* for rubber « 
and then a recount of all occurrences for the total yielded a figure of 11,^ ^ 
the counter would see that he had made a mistake of 1 point and would recheck 
his f igtires. 

Definition : A word is to be defined in this study as any group of letters 
forming a meaningful unit and written "in one piece" as "a word. If anything 
(gender, number, etc.) cnanges the form, then that is an additional word. If 
for convenience the tabulator wishes to keep different genders and numbers on 
the same card, he may do so, but he should distinguish the changes clearly and 
tabulate the occurrences of each on a separate horizontal area of the card. 

If, as in an expression such as ke^ liye> two words compose a single mean- 
ing which is lost and misrepresented if the words are counted separately, then 
these words occurring together should be listed on a card together and counted as. 
a unit, 

Tab\ilators working on different textbooks should keep in constant touch 
with each other so that they will give the same treatment to such exceptions as 
k£ liye"^. 

The words and frequency of occurrence of each word and each meaning should 
then be listed alT)habeticallv as follows: 

Fifth Standard Vocabulary Coiyit in Social Studies Text 

Woyds Meaning Frequepcy 

Band Musician 99 

Rubber ^5 

In this way a list in each standard and each subject will be made, final- 
ly to be compiled in several ways: 

(1) All words in a given subject by standard and total 
Word III IV ^ V Total 

(2) All words in a given standard by subject area 

FIFTflLJSTAMDARD 
Social Studies Science Language 
Word Meaning 
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(3) Words QoiDiDon to all subjects in a given standard (one table 
for third standard, one for fourth, one for fifth) 

Word . Meaning Frequency,. 

The lists for third,, fourth, and fifth would become the basic aims in 
vocabulary for the readers designed for these standards. 

(4) Words common to all -subjects in a given standard, in order of 
frequency of occurrence. 

o 

In this list it will be possible to see which words are more necessary to 
the student than others. It will also be possible to check this list against 
the vocabulary of the Primer, Book I and Book II of the reader series to see 
what remains to be introduced at successive levels. 

(5) wordS'ln the social studies and/or science lists which do not 

occur in the language lists: their iHeaning and frequency. » 

This list will suggest specialized words which are probably the responsi- 
bility of subject area teachers in social studies and science. 

(6) words in the langugge lists which do not occur in the, social 

studies or science lists: their meanings and frequency. 

• This list will suggest the specialized words which are probably the re- 
sponsibility of the language teacher and not of the social studies or science 
teacher . . . / • 

It is estimated that the ninety pages of samples in this study will contain 
about 25,000 running words. If there is a parallel to English in this Hindi 
sampling, 20,000 or more of these running words should consist of commonly used 
words in the language. Thus, while the sampling of specialized words will be 
quite limited and valid only for the pages in the sample, the sampling of com- 
mon words should be ample for a broader interpretation. 

Tabulation of Sentences 

Another part of the analysis of ssaples is the study of the sentences used: 
their length and their type. 

np.finitions; 

Sentence ; Anything punctuated as a sentence, other than expletives. 
yfnrfl ; One or more letters written in a group as a word. In this 
case, ke^ liye^ is two words. A number (say, 9) is one word. 
Simple sentence ! An independent clause punctuated as a sentence. 
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Complex sentence : A group of words punctuated gs a sentence and 
containing an independent clause and a dependent clause (or more). 
ComTX)und sentence : A group of words punctuated as a sentence and 
containing two or more independent clauses. 

Sentence Samples in Ten Pages of Fifth Standard Science Textbook 



Total No. of words 
Total No. of sentences 
Average length of sentence 

No., of sentences 

1 word long 

2 words long 

3 words long, etc. 

No. of Simple Sentences 
No. of Complex Sentences 
No. of Compound Sentences 

No. of Paragraphs 

1 line long 

2 lines Ion 3 

3 lines long 

No. of letters and spaces per line. 

The first thing the tabulator should do is to confine his count to full 
paragraphs. That is to say, if a paragraph begins on the page ahead, he will 
start counting after that paragraph is completed. If there are only two full 
paragraphs on the page, he will include only two for that sample. 

The table suggested below will show not only the items listed but the 
range of difference sample by sample. A study of these differences may result 
in the suggestion that future studies use fewer or more samples for this purpose. 

The last two columns in this table should then be combined in a table of 
sentence samples for all textbooks of the third standard: 

Sentence Samples for All Textbooks in Fifth Standard 



Sample 



Sample Pages 



Total Range 



123456789 10 



Social Studies Samples 
Total Range 



Science Samples 
Total Range 




Language samples 



Same headings as 
in previous table 
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The same should te done for each standard. These tables will show wheth- 
er there are great differences in the subject fields for a given standard. 

Similar tables should be designed for each subject at all standard levels: 

Sentence Samples for All Standards in Social Studies 

Social Studies ; Totals and Ranges 

III IV V All 

Total Range Total Range Total Range Total Range 

Same headings as 
in previous table. 

These tables will show whether the sentence-reading demands change from stand- 
ard to standard within a subject field, whether fourth standard actually makes 
more demands than fifth, for example, or whether a consistent increase in length 
and complexity and variety of sentence exists. 

If there is a well-defined increase in all subjects from standard to stand- 
ard, then probably the reader series books for those standards should attempt 
to parallel this increase. If, however, there are marked differences in the 
demands of the different fields, then a judgment will have to be made as to the 
pattern the readers will take. 

• Classification of Paragraphs 

In order to determine the kinds of reading students must do if they are 
to read the paragraphs with adequate understanding, it is necessary to take sev- 
eral steps. One is to make a classification of paragraphs according* to types 
of paragraph organization, and p\irpose, as identified by, say, McCallister of the 
University of Chicago and by others since that time. (See Journal of Reading 
November, 1964 issue, published by the International Reading Association, Box 
695 Newark, Delaware.) 

Part II of the Study 

Once the types of paragraph structure and p\irposes have been determined, 
model questions are to be formulated to be asked in assessing the students^ com- 
prehension of the paragraphs. The questions will be designed to cover the kinds 
of comprehension and interpretation usually developed in grades three, fo\Jtr, 
and five by modern textbooks. The wording of the questions will be checked 
against the common words in the vocabulary for the standard concerned, so that 
the reading difficulty of the questions themselves will not be the thing tested. 
Strategic words in the paragraphs will also be tested for their meaning in the 
context, with Edgar Dale's Vocabulary Assessment Design^ as a model: 

In this paragraph alternate means 

in a church make longt^r choice between two 

^ Dale, Edgar. Children's Knowledge of Word Meaning . Payne Foundation Study 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University, 1963* 
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If the word conimonly has liore than one meaning, meanings \Hisuitable to 
the context will be included in the wrong answers. 

These questions and paragraphs will then be given to. teachers selected 
for their expertness in the subject area concerned. The teachers will be asked 
to check which questions they, as teachers, (a) would surely ask a student who 
had read the passage, (b) might ask, and (c) would never ask. They would also 
be asked to add any question which they would surely, ask but which has been 
omitted. If they disapprove of the wording of any question, they will be asked 
to alter it. In this way the questions formulated by the investigators will 
have clearance by an expert group of teachers. 

If teachers indicate that they would never ask a certain question, it will 
be eliminated from the final form \mless it represents a type of thinking which, 
whether traditional or not, should be represented in a comprehensive test of 
thought processes applied to the paragraph* Changes in wording will be studied 
for their contribution to clarity and simplicity, and for their accurate repre- 
sentation of knowledge in the <field. If the changes in wording alter the pur- 
pose of the question, they will not be used for that question but" may be incor- 
porated in a new question for the different purpose. 

Forms of the Test for Trvout 

When the test items have been reviewed and improved in accordance with 
teacher suggestions, there will then be from 90 to perhaps ISO paragraphs or 
passages accompanied by questions. The questions which the use of these should 
answer are: 

(1) Can children of the standard for which these samples were written ac- 
tually comprehend the passages and the vocabulary? 

(2) What is the relative difficulty of samples of different fields and 
standards as judged by children's success in answering questions 
about them? 

(3) Are the samples for one fic;ld actually harder for the children than 
samples for another field? 

To answer the first question it is necessary to test chiMren of a given 
standard, using samples from that standard. 

To answer the second question it is necessary to test one group of chil- 
dren on samples from all standards. Probably sixth standard children should be 
chosen and the tests should be a revision of the ones used for Questions 1 and 
3. 

To answer the third question, the same children in a given standard would 
be given tests in all three fields. Some would take the language test first, 
then the science, then the social studies; others would take the science test 
first, the language second, then the social studies; others would take the so- 
cial studies, then science, then language; and so on, so that no test would 
have an advantage of position and practice. 

lang. sec- sci. soc. lang. sci. sci. lang. soc. 

lang. sci. soc. soc. sci. lang. sci. soc. lang. 
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Within any one test, samples from a given field would be given in the 
order of their appearance in the textbook. 

Population Tested 

The population tested should be within the school district using the text- 
books. It should be large enough to represent a cross-section of children. The 
tests should be administered to whole classes. If, as in Question (3), children 
will be tested in several sittings, only the papers of those children taking all 
the tests should be counted. 

Time of Testing 

The time of all of these testings should be within the same week. If 
children are tested toward the end of the school year, they will have been ex- 
posed, supposedly, to all the passages for their standard. As a precaution 
against coaching, teachers asked for opinions of sample questions should not 
be the same as teachers of the classes tested. 

Item Analvsig 

The item analysis will be based on the scores of those in a given stand- 
ard who took the literature test first, the social studies test first, the sci- 
ence test first. The language-test-first scores will be arranged in order of 
magnitude, and the papers having the lowest and the highest ZJ$ scores will be 
chosen for analysis. The percentage of top and bottom scorers* choices of an- 
swers to each question on the language test will be studied for their discrimi- 
nating value. Wrong answers will be studied for their ability to distract. On 
the basis of this item analysis, items will be rewritten or discarded. 

The same procedure will be \ised for the science te^t and the social studies 

test. 

For the answer to Question (l) (Can children of the standard for which 
these samples were written actually comprehend the passages and the vocabulary?), 
the test will be rescored, with the omission of faulty items, and a distribu- 
tion table of scores will be made, with indication of measiires of central tenden- 
cy and dispersion. 

Another set of tahles will show the percentaga of children successfully 
answering questions on the different samples, so that it can be determined: 

whether some samples are harder then others; 

•whether ones from the latter part of the textbook are harder; 

whether some kinds of questions are harder than others; 

whether these kinds of questions are harder for scorers of all 
levels or just of certain levels of total score; 

which samples are easy enough for 50^ of the children (i.e., of 
average difficulty) 

For the answer to Question (3) (Are the samples for one field actually 
harder for the children than samples for another field?), tables showing the 
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difficulty of samples for one field will be compared with tables showing the 
same thing for a second and third field in a given standard. This comparison 
will reveal whether one field has mostly hard samples as compared with others, 
if that is the case. 

Analysis of "hard samples" and the answers to questions may reveal what 
the basis for difficulty is: whether vocabulary, sentence structure, paragraph 
organization or a combination of these, or the conceptual level (needed: criteria 
for measuring conceptual level). - — 

For the answer to Question (2) (What is the relative difficulty of sam- 
ples of different fields and standards as judged by children's success in an- 
swering questions about them), the samples found to be of average difficulty 
for students in the standard in which they were administered should now be put 
into a composite test, the faulty items according to item analysis eliminated. 
In one form of the test the science items should occur first; in another, the 
social studies, and so on, so that six forms of the test would be available, 
all containing the same items but in different sequence by subject: 

lit. soc. sci. soc. lit. sci. sci. lit. soc. 

lit. sci. soc. soc. sci. lit. sci. soc. lit. 

Population Tested 

A cross-section of children in the schools which have used the textbooks 
in the third, fourth, and fifth standards should be chosen to be tested. The 
children should be starting the sixth standard. The population should be large 
enough so that whole classes are tested, small enough to keep the study within 
manageable bounds. The cross-sectioning sho\ild be made in consideration of 
those factors which ordinarily appear to affect academic achievement. 

Treatment of the Data 

Tests will be scored to yield a total score for the entire test, a total 
score for each of the subject areas separately, and a total score for the sam- 
ples of a given field and standard. 

Tables will show the distribution of total scores for the ent5.re test and 
for each subject area, and for each standard and field. 

Percentages of children answering the questions of each sample success- 
fully will show the relative diffic\ilty of items and samples. 

Interpretation 

If the samples from tl?o third standard are easier than those for the 
fourth, and the fourth easier than the fifth, this will show a number of possi- 
bilities: 

(a) that pupils of standard 6 are not equal in reading achievement; 

(b) that the samples are graded in an appropriate direction thoxigh 
not necessarily sufficiently; 
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(c) that there is growth in reading achievement from one standard to 
another, since the samples were average for each standard but 
different in difficulty level. 

The curve of distribution of total scores should be J-shaped; that is to 
say, there should be many high scores in a concentration and a long "tail" of 
lower scores in wide distribution. If this is not so, then for some reason there 
is not a large number of pupils of standard 6 whose reading achievement well 
outstrips the ceiling of the test (average fifth standard). 

Whatever faults or virtues the study will reveal in the existing programme, 
the data gathered from this two-part study will be helpful in the following ways 
to the Reading Project: 

(a) it will establish goals or upper limits in vocabulary for stand- 
ards three, four, and five; 

(b) it will suggest needed common vocabulary items in all fields; 

(c) it will suggest some of the word meanings to be developed at 
different standard levels (in words of multiple meaning); 

(d) it will suggest (but not completely cover) topics in social 
studies and science with which the material in the readers 
might correlate; 

(e) it. will show the stress needed on c'^'^tain types of sentences; 

(f ) it will show the kinds of paragraph organization which are 
important for students to master in the various standards; 

(g) it will show the kinds of thinking in which children under 
present circumstances are skillful or deficient; 

(h) it will show which words in the present textbooks as sampled 
are clearly beyond the gra&p of most children as independent 
readers; 

(i) it will suggest vocabulary and comprehenr j.on skills needing 
emphasis in the new reader series; 

(j) it will show the gradation of sentence lengths for the books 
of third, fourth, and fifth standards which should be con- 
sidered in the formation of sentences in the reader series 
for those standards. 
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C. THE ACHIEVEM ENT OF SCHOOL BEGINNERS TN DTSCRIMINATION 
OF SOUNDS IN THE HINDI LANGUAGE • 



Research in countries such as Sweden, England, and the United States of 
America has shown that children attempting to read a language which is partially 
or completely phonetic will be at a distinct disadvantage unless they have learned 
to discriminate among the spoken sounds of that language, 11. is possible that 
one of the reasons for the withdrawal of children during or immediately after 
the first standard in Indian schools is a failure to learn to read.^ That 
failure may be due to the children's inability to hear the differences in sound 
which are crucial in the language being taught at that level. The fact that the 
average child attending school in India often remains in the first standard for 
two years increases the curiosity of the educator about the readiness of many 
children for the tasks of the first grade, one of which is auditory (hearing) 
discrimination. 

In connection with the development of a battery of tests for beginner-^j in 
school, two" tests of discrimination of sounds in the Hindi language were derigned 
and tried out in experimental form on 149 children in sixteen schools of Delhi 
during a week in May, 1964 . 

The PoPTilation Chosen 

The sampling of children to be tested was planned to include children of 
varied socio-economic background and mother tongue. Children of both sexes were 
included.. The schools and numbers of children involved are as follows: 

School Children in First Standard 

Type No. No. Boys No. Girls Total 

Rural 7 28 37 65 

Urban 9 59 . 25 84 

The Instruments 

In the summer of 1963 a study had been made of children's spoken vocabu- 
lary. School beginners of about six years of age were engaged in conversation 
by an investigator, who wrote down exactly what the children said. One hundred 
children from various schools and of different families were thus interviewed. 

On the basis of these data a list of commonly used .Hindi words was drawn 
up and validated by consultation with Hindi experts familiar with children's 
speech in that language. When the auditory discrimination tests were to be 
designed, the list of words which had occurred in the speech of children inter- 
viewed was consulted. 

Auditory Discrimination Test 1 was a test of the beginning sounds in words 
commonly spoken by children whose mother tongue is Hindi. Starting with two 
sample items to set the pattern of response for the children, it contained 22 
additional items. Each item contained pictures of three words> two of which 
began with the sound the teacher said, and one of which began with a slightly 
different sound. (For example, the teacher would say, "c:^" and ask the chil- 
dren to mark the two pictures which begin with that sound. The teacher would 
then name the three pictures: Kalam, Khargosh and Kabutar. The child who marked 
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Kalam and Kabutar showed that he clearly distinguished, at least in the words 
used and in the speech of the teache:*, the sound If he marked Khargosh 

and either of the two words used previously, it showed that he confused the 
sound "^'^ with the sound " " and needed further speech and hearing training 
in the two so\mds in order to distinguish them from each other.) By careful 
choice of the wrong answers for each item, representation of all vowels and 27 
consonants was given in '.he test, and each wrong item was considered by the Hindi 
consultants to be the most probably confusing. 

Auditory Discrimination Test 2 was a similar test of ending sounds. Two 
sample items were followed by 14 items testing the sounds commonly encountered 
at the ends of Hindi words. 

Treatment of the Data 

The tests were scored for correct responses, and children's scores for 
each test separately were ordered by size. The test papers of the 21$ of the 
population of children (Nmber = 40) whose scores were highest were put into 
one group, and those whose scores were lowest were put into another group. Then, 
for each item, it was determined what percentage of the top group made the right 
response, and what percentage of the bottom group. A difficulty value was as- 
signed on the basis of this evidence by adding the percent of right responses 
in the upper and lower groups and dividing it by 2. 

Table I shows the percentage of right responses for top and bottom groups 
on Test 1, the test of beginning sounds of words, and the difficulty value as- 
signed to each item. 



TABLE I 



DIFFICULTY VALUE OF AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION TEST 
FjEnTNNTNfT |g^TTMn.c! 



JL uv? ill m 




Riffli'K ResTDonsGS 


Difficulty 


( 1 and P 




Lower 27^ 














- 






• 


8? 50 


5,00 


43.75 


A 


A5 00 


7.50 


26.25 




ftO 00 


20.00 


50.00 




L7 00 


0,00 


21.00 


7 


72 50 


30,00 


51.25 




75 00 


2.50 


38.75 


o 
/• • 


82.50 


5.00 


43.75 




Z.5.00 


7.50 


26.25 


11. 


90,00 


5.00 


47.75 


x^ • 


A5.00 


0.00 


22.50 


13. 


67.50 


5.00 


36.25 


u. 


80.00 


10.00 


45.00 


15. 


-40.00 


5.00 


22.50 


16. 


65.00 ■ 


7.50 


36.25 


17. 


60.00 


15.00 


37.50 


18. 


52.50 


. 2.50 


27.50 


19. 


1,2. "yO 


0.00 


21.25 


20. 


17.50 


0.00 


8.25 


21. 


22.50 


5.00 


13.75 


22. 


35.00 


2.50 


18.75 


23. 


22.50 


0.00 


11.25 


2A. 


40.00 


5.00 


22.50 



The following facts are notable in a studj of these figures: 

1. No item was answered with 100^ correctness by either top or 
bottom group. 

2. The hardest item was easy enough for 8,25^ of the children in 
the two groups combined, 

3. There was great disparity between the performances of top and 
bottom groups. In the top group 50^ or more of the children 
answered half of the items correctly. In only foxir items did 
fewer than ^OjS of the children answer correctly. On the other 
hand, with the exception of four items, 10^ or fewer of the 
bottom group answered items correctly. Only one item was an- 
swered correctly by as many as 30^ of the bottom group. 

4. Each item in the test clearly discriminated between top and 
bottom groups. In no case did the bottom group perform as 
well as or better than the top gi'oup. In all but four items 
the difference in percentage between the two groups was at 
least 355?. 
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Table II shows the difficulty values of the items listed in the order of 
their demonstrated difficulty, and the two beginning sounds whose confusion made 
the item, in each case, difficult. 

■ TABLE II 

GRADATION OF ITEMS ACCORDING TO THE DIFFICULTY VALUE 
(most difficult to least difficult) 

Item No . Difficulty Value 

20. 8.25 l^yT 

23. 11.25 3JT, ."irf 

21. 13.75 ^JTj^" 

22. 18.75 le, ^ 

6. 21.00 5f, 'TT 
19. 21.25 .3?, TT 

12. 22.50 W,^ 

15. • 22.50 Vt, ^ 

24. 22.50 f, f 

4. 26.25 £r, 
10. 26.25 £T 
18. 27.50 g,: 

13. 36.25 «r, 

16. 36.25 TJ. >^ 

17. 37.50 v., IT 

8. 38.75 J, ^ 
3. 43.75 ^, 

9. 43.75 cl, f<! 

14. 45.00 J, J ' 
n. 47.75 ^ 

5. 50.00 ^, 3; 

7. 51.25 3, 5 

NOTE: The less the difficulty value, the more difficult are the sounds to 
discTiminate . 

Noteworthy in this table are the following observations: 

1. The hardest sounds to discriminate were the vowel sounds. 

2. Short vowel sounds were hard to distinguish from long vowel 
sounds. 

3. Vowel sounds produced by less or greater opening of the mouth 
were confused. 

4. Least confusing were such letters as m, n and r, 1, in which 
tongue and lip positions are visibly different, (items 11 and 14.) 
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Table III shows the percentages of eorreet response in upper and lower 
groups, and the difficulty value of each item in the test of ending sounds 
(Test 2). 



TABLE III 

DIFFICULTY VALUE OF AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION TEST 
ENDING SOUNDS 



Itejns 


itiHiiT/ rcesijonses 


iixsiiT/ iiesponses 


UXLL XUUx U.V 


(l and 2 




Lower 27^ 




were ex- 








amples) 








3. 


75.00 


20.00 


47.50 


4. 


47.50 


2.50 


25.00 


5. 


55.00 


2.50 


38.75 


6. 


62.50 


20.00 


41.25 


7. 


57.50 


7.50 


32.50 


8. 


37.50 


5.00 


21.25 


9. 


42.50 


5.00 


23.25 


10. 


70.00 


20.00 


45.00 


11. 


65.00 


5.00 


35.00 


12. 


60.00 


15.00 


37.50 


13. 


30.00 


5.00 


17.50 


14. 


80.00 


10.00 


45.00 


15. 


37.50 


10.00 


23.25 


16. 


22.50 


5.00 


13.25 



Especially marked are the following observations; 

1. No item was answered with 100^ correctness by either top or 
bottom group. 

2. The hardest item was easy enoiigh for 22% of the children in 
the top group and 5^ of the children in the bottom group. 

3. With the exception of four items out of the fourteen scored 
in this test> the disparity in performance between top and 
bottom groups was 3% or greater. 

4. Each item clearly discriminated between top and bottom groups. 
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Table IV gives the difficulty values of each item arranged according to 
magnitude, and indicating the two sounds tested in each item. Twenty-five 
consonant sounds were involved in these items. 



TABLE IV 



GRADATION OF ITEMS ACCORDING TO THE DIFFICULTY 

VALUE 



(Most difficult to least difficult) 



Item No. 



Difficulty value 



16. 
13. 

8. 

9. 
15. 

4. 

7. 
11. 
12. 

5. 

6. 
10. 
14. 

3. 



13.25 
17.50 
21.25 
23.25 
23.25 
25.00 
32.50 
35.00 
37.50 
38.75 
41.25 
45.00 
15.00 
47.50 
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Perhaps the more helpful findings are the result of a comparison of Table 
II with Table IV. Such comparison leads to the following observations: 

1. Some letters seem to be difficult for more children when the 
letters occur at the beginnings of words rather than at the ends. 

2. Some letters seem to be difficult for fewer children when the 
letters occur at the beginnings of words rather than at the ends. 

3. Some letters seem to be difficult for about the same percentage of 
children whether the letters occur at the first or at the ends of 
words. 

4. Of about the same diff iciil.ty, whether at the beginning or end, 
were the distinctions: ^^^jj 7J,q,. of5,^. 

5. Of greater difficulty at tlrje end were these distinctions: 



Interpretation 

These data were gathered on a relatively small sample of children begin- 
ning school. Perhaps more definitive answers would have been obtained had the 
tests involved more items and several measures of the difficulty of one sound 
as distinguished from several others. Doubtless children would have had greater 
success if the items had made less fine distinctions (such as ) 



6. 



3,3, H,=Tj 

Of less difficulty at the end were these distinctions: 
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It should be noted also that distinctions of letters in a medial position 
in a word were not tested. 

It is not knovn how many of the children tested actually hear and speak 
Hindi in their homes; to how many, in their different mother tongue, the dis- 
tinctions in the test are unimportant and therefore the ear untrained. 

These data are published simply because no such material has been avail- 
able to classroom teachers prior to this time. Whatever clues teachers may 
find here to children's difficulties in distinguishing the sounds in Hindi are 
better than no clues at all. Until the results of a larger sampling (undertaken 
in Delhi schools in July, 1964, and currently being processed) are available, 
teachers may benefit by the evidence given here. 

Conclusions: 

Tentatively, until more extensive work. has been done, it can be concluded 
that, in the sample studied: 

1. All children needed some instruction in some of the sound dis- 
tinctions in Hindi. 

2. The extent to which the character of a different mother tongue 
may be responsible for some of the errors children make is not 
at present known. It is possible that groups of children of a 
non-Hindi background may need a certain training which for native 
Hindi speakers is not necessary. 

3. Most children needed training in distinguishing among the vowels, 
both long and short, and of slightly different production. 

4. The results suggest that distinctions made by positions of the 
lips, teeth, tongue, etc. which are not readily evident when the 
child views the mouth of the speaker may give the child more 
trouble. The child cannot see how the difference is made, cannot 
hear the difference, and cannot produce the difference himself. 

5. Children who start learning to read Hindi without being able to 
hear these distinctions in some of the most commonly used words 
in the spoken language of children will not understand the use 
of. different letters for what is to them the same sound, and 
will practice error. They will doubtless fail any test in which 
the teacher asks them to write or identify a letter whose sound 
he has spoken or a word he has spoken which can be mistaken for 
another word by a difference in beginning or ending letter. 

Recoffimendations : 

For research workers: 

1. These tests should be tried in other states with other popula- 
tions, to see the differences which may exist for ijhildren of 
different background. ^ 

2. Additional tests should be devised to extend the coverage of 
distinctions in Hindi, to determine problems not found by the 
present instruments. 
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3. Additional forms of the present test should be devised to be 
administered after teachers have tried certain methods to im- 
prove children's discriminatory powers, so that the effective- 
ness of certain methods of improving speech and hearing may be 
determined. 

For teachers: 

Before children are ta\ight to read Hindi, deliberate speech practice 
should be given in the sounds of Hindi. A key word to represent the sound (the 
sound occurring at the beginning, for practicing those sounds which begin words) 
should be selected and pronounced with care, the children repeating the sound 
in unison and separately. Children should be shown how to place the lips, etc, 
to produce the sound, and should work until they do produce it. Then practice 
in gross differences should be given. When that sound is well established, the 
sound with which it is easily confused should be practiced in the same way. 
Finally, the two sounds should be given in sets of words, and the children should 
repeat them and say whether the sounds are alike or different in the words given. 
When the;/ can distinguish the two sounds properly, the teacher can proceed to 
other sound distinctions in the same way. The use of games, poems, songs, pic- 
tures and pantomime will make the task interesting to children and elicit their 
wholehearted cooperation. 
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APPROACHES TO TEACHING THE READING OF A LANGUAGE 



Each of the following ways of organizsing and teaching the reading of a 
language has been tried in one or more countries throughout the world, with 
claims of great success. Yet each has had a deficiency when used as the only 
method of organi25ing a reading programme. The problem of the modern teacher is 
to determine what combination of these approaches will be the most efficient 
and suitable for his language and his students. The teacher can find the an- 
swers to his problem only if he considers each plan in relation to the findings 
of research about the ways children learn and the nature of reading. 

Organization by Letter ; 

Many children come to school having been taught to recite the names of 
letters of the alphabet. This learning is sometimes assisted by a little song 
which uses the letters in sequence: 

e-f 
c-d g, 

h-i q-r w 

J-k s X 

1-m-n-o t-u y vnd 

p; V. 2 

a-b 



e-f 
c-d g. 

Now I 

know my 

a-b 

a-b c'Si 



Ciiigle approaches to reading thr'^ogh learning the letters are as follows: 

1. Resemblance of ob.lect arid letter in sound an d in shape: 

A letter is superimposed on a picture of the object whose name starts with that 
letter. For example, the letter b is imposed upon a picture of a ball: |^ 

This method is sometimes criticized for the'lack of clarity of the letter form 
in this position. 

2. Resemblance of sound made by ob.ieet to sound of letter : 

A picture of a teakettle is shown with the letter s^ for example. In the case 
of a snake, the shape of the snake can be an s, also, fulfilling the conditions 
of point No. 1 as well as No. 2, 

3. Letter-vord linkag e! a pict\ire of an apple is shown with the letter 
a. and the* word apple. The child is taught to say "A is for apple, B is for 
bunny", etc. 

4. Oral spelling: : In this the child learns to respond to letters by 
naming them, perhaps having been taught by point No. 1 or 3. Then when he sees 
a word, he learns to say: "c-a-t spells cat", or "c-a-t, cat". This method is 
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criticized because c-a-t never says cflj when it is blended (the blended sounds 
of letters, not the blended names of letters, produce caj). It is praised be- 
cause it forces the child to observe the word carefully from left to right. 
Writing or tracing would force the seme observation of sequence, with additional 
values • 

5, Letter-sQiindlncr ! In this system the child is taught to respond to 
letters by producing their soiinds, perhaps using Point No, 2 in learning the 
soxmds. Then he learns to analyze words by letter-soxind: "Cuh-a-tuh, cat". 
This system avoids the error in Point No, 4, but fails in other ways. The sound 
of a letter often depends upon its position, (For example, in Hindi, the word 
soxmded (aamaroota) is pronoxinced (aamroot). In English, the letter £. is soxind- 
ed like }^ if it is followed by a. or a or Ji, but like if followed by i, x oi" 

) Also, the vowels in English have several soxinds, not just one apiece. Si- 
lent letters cause trouble in this system. The i in often would be soui:ded by 
this system but is actually a silent letter in this word. Also, unlike Hindi 
consonants, which carry a vowel sound, English consonants sounded "alone" create 
a blending problem, Cuh-a-tuh says cuh-a-tuh, not cat , 

6, Short exposure; This method is a matter of sheer drill. The teacher 
shows a card containing a single letter and either pronoxinces the letter or says 
its name. The child learns to make this same response on being shown the card 
containing that letter. He then uses what he has learned in solving words, 

^ , Writing letter : The teacher says, "This is the letter fl.. Write it 
like this: around and down Cj . Say a as you write it". The child learns 
to produce each letter in a proper sequence and direction of strokes and learns 
to associate its name with its sytabol, 

8, Combtnatton of two or more of these svatema: A teacher may decide 
that, for his language, several of these systems have virtue and may be used in 
combination. This decision creates the problem of a further decision: in which 
order should the systems be used, or which should be used simultaneously, 

Qyganizfltlnn Qonflonantg and vovela: 

Whatever system the teacher uses of introducing the soxmds bf letters, he 
w^st introdxice these sounds in some order. The following are typical choices 
of order by consonants and vowels: 

1. C onsonant^vQwe 1 1 The teacher teaches all the coriSonant letters first, 
then all vowels, and then combines these into syllables and words. This is a 
type of logical approach, 

2. Vowal-Qonflonant 1 The teacher teaches all the vowel letters and soxinds 
first, then all the consonants, and then combines these into syllables and words. 
This is also a type of logical approach. 

3. GonaQnant^^vQuel semienQe g The teacher teaches a consonant and then 
a sequence of vowel sounds wxth it; then another consonant and the same se- 
quence of vowel soiands with it; then another consonant and the sane sequence of 
vowels. Sometimes charts listing these combinations of sounds are memorized, 
line by liner This is the logical approach common in the traditional teaching 
of lang lage in India. 
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4. Consonants and vowels grouped bv sound resemblanoe: This also Is a 
part of the old Indian system. This is the learning of consonants in groups 
of letters closely resembling each other in sound and in production. For ex- 
ample, aspirated and unaspirated forms of ]t would be learned as a group, it and 

sounds would be learned as a group because both are produced through the 
speech organs in nearly but not quite the same way^^ A criticism of this system 
is that pupils are confused when very similar learnings take place at almost the 
same time. It is ordinarily better to learn one thing well, then later learn 
anothpr veil, then compare the two and learn the distinction. This latter prac- 
tice is well established in the teaching of speech, spelling, and reading in 
countries in which the p^^ychology and physiology of language • learning have been 
scientifically explored. 

5. QQcurrence in words ! In this system it is recognized that ultimately 
all sounds and letters must be learned, and that the order of their learning 
should be determined not by logic for logic's sake but by the efficiency of the 
learning. This system assumes that children learn best when they use what they 
learn for purposes which are important to themj that is, that inner motivation 

'is potent and useful. Therefore, if Uie child wants to write a certain word, 
he learns, then and there, how to write the word and what the letters are. If 
he wants to read a word, he learns, then and there, the letters which compose 
it. In these illustrations of the use of this system, creative writing is the 
motive in the one case, and the reading of a story the child is interested in 
reading, is the motive in the other. Organization by consonants and vowels may 
be a final outcome of this random approach, not the starting point. However, 
if the teacher chooses to teach only initial letters in words first, he will 
rather naturally deal with consonants first. 

6. Combination of avatems : Combinations can be made of these systems. 
For example, Point No. 1, in which all consonants are taught first, can be com- 
bined with Point No. 4* In which consonants or vowels resembling each other 
closely in sound and sound production are taught together. This combination, 
unless it is used along with a word approach or sentence approach (described 
later), delays actual reading in two ways: 1) words are formed by a combination 
of consonants and vowels, and cannot be studied until all consonants have been 
learned and vowels begin to be studied and combined with consonants; 2) chil-* 
dren are confused by 'learning letters together whose sounds are much alike, so • 
that they are slower to learn a given amount. ; . 

Organization bv Ease of Writing Forma! ^ ^ 

Some systems of learning to read have been designed in accordance with 
the difficulty or ease of forming the letters in writing: 

1. Qraduflted difficulty! This system starts with the letter simplest to 
write. In En<;lish this might be 1, if a straight line is considered simplest, 
or £ or o if the circle is considered simplest^ The system proceeds gradually, 
then, to^more difficult letters. An obvious criticism of this system is that 
the simplest to write may not produce a word for some time. Also, of course, 
what seems simplest to an adult may not be for a child. The system requires 
that research be done to see what is actiially easiest for a beginner. 

2. flrnuplncr of like forma 8 In this system, all forms involving a hori- 
zontal line are taxight together, all those involving a vertical, a diagonal^ or 
a circle. .This system capitalizes on the child's mastery of one letter to start 
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the learning of another. A child who can make a fi, does not have much more to do 
to produce an 2^ an fl^ or a i. (In manuscript letters, not cursive. J However, 
this system can also cause confusion because the forms are so much alike and 
are learned at about the same time. 

In many parts of the world a traditional approach has been the learning 
of all the letters and letter sounds, and the writing of all of those letters 
before any real reading for meaning is begun. This can be a matter of only a 
few weeks. The child is not much more ready to learn a hard letter after three 
weeks than he is after one week. While one wo\ild not deliberately choose a 
letter hard to write, as the first one to teach a child, most of the world's 
scholars agree that the writing difficulty of a letter is not the most important 
or even a very necessary consideration in planning a reading programme. 

nriranizatlon bv words! 

Some systems of teaching reading are based upon whole words rather than 
primarily upon letters or letter sounds or the writing difficulty of letters. 
As in the letter approach, the teacher may have the child learn to recognize 
the object (in this case^ a word) merely by looking at the object and repeating 
what the teacher says, or the teacher may have the child learn to write and say 
the name of the object. Whatever the method used, the organization of words 
may be one of the following: 

1. Lists of wQi^ds : In this case the child learns to recognize a list 
of words: 

a. They may be in alphabetical order, as in a dictionary. 

b. They may be grouped according to meaning: 

clothing £siSl JiOXS. 

-coat mango doll 

shirt rice kite 

c. They may be grouped by similarity of form: 

Qfit c at dog£ con^jjls. 
fipme bat cow£ wai ting . 
2pw sji^ plgA sioglog; 

d. They may be grouped by parts of speech: 

go tree good and etc. 
come hor se happy but 

6. They may be grouped by frequency of use in the language* That is, the 
most commonly used words in the language would be learned first, then the next 
most common, and so on. Desirably, if this is done, a study should be made of 
the spoken vocabulary of children, and the most freqiiently occurring words which 
are also commonly found in written materials should be taught first. 

f . They may be grouped by the regularity with which they follow the rules 
of the language. If this were done in English, for example, the word zjul would 
be taught early, but the word JoSSIm which violates ^e silent long vowel, 
rule, wo\ad be delayed. Qj.ve would be delayed, for by r\ae it should be live . 



The misfortune of this approach, if followed rigidly, is that the most common, 
most useful, words in the language are not always the most regular. This is 
especially true in English, In Hindi, if this were followed phonetically and 
grammatically, the usef\il Verb "to be" would be delayed, and the first verbs 
would be those whose endings, only, change, as in the case of j-fPTT ff^MT 

2, Resemblance to objects ! In this system the teacher tries to use the 
form of the word to assist the child in remembering its meaning. He equips the 
word horse, for example, with a head, mane, and tail: 



The word monkey is remembered for the tail of the monliBy and the tail of the 

X« The word moon contains two letters that remind the child of the shape of the 

full moon. 

This system, of course, has limited application, and is accused of keep- 
ing the child so busy remembering how he remembers a word that his reading is 
hampered, AI30, adding manes and tails to words rather obscures the shape which 
the child must remember and recognize without ornamentation. The printer need 
not do what the child's imagination will do for him, 

3, Chance occurrenQe ! This system engages the child in reading (a book, 

a chart, a sign, or whatever) and teaches him the words which happen to be there. 
It is the way a parent might help a child to read, telling him what he asks about 
as the parent a:d child look at a magazine or book or sign together, A diffi- 
culty with this system is that a word a child asks about may not recur for some 
time, and meanwhile the child forgets. Furthermore, usually there are so many 
word^ the child does not know on a page of randomly chosen material that there 
is too much to learn at one time to be learned well, 

4, Child Qhotae t This is a system of teaching words as the child asks 
for them. In reading, the child may ask, "What does this say?" In writing, the 
child may ask, "How do you write ? " The teacher supplies the word. 

In some schools a child keeps a card file or notebook, and records and practises 
the word he has asked for, Wlien this system is used In a group situation, a 
group of children writing (by dictation to the teacher) a few sentences about 
something, the teacher may make a group file of words the children learn from 
what they hive written. The particxilar value of this system is the high moti- 
vation of the child who wants to know for his own reasons, 'Che major drawback 
is that the child may not ask for all the words he should de sira^bly learn or as 
frequently as he could efficiently learn them, 

5, CoHibinattQnfl of thttfle. 

Organization bv aentencea: 

The organization of a reading prograome by sentence units has a long his- 
tory in some parts of the world. It drew its strength initially from the belief 
that children taught In smaller units than the sentence tended to read words or 




sounds without attention to meaning. In teaching foreign language it had the 
advantage of presenting common types of sentences to those ^A^o would have to 
hear and speak them. Lately it has had support from some linguists who insist 
that a word means only what it is used to mean in a context of other words, and 
that the sentence is the smallest unit of meaning. (Of course, one could argue 
that the sentence means only what it means in the context of other sentences; 
that a paragraph, etc.) The following are systems of organization which have 
had use in programmes: 

1. Short^loniy. or le ngth of sentence ; This is a system of starting ^by 
teaching the child short sentences, and gradually increasing the length. Be* 
ginning language books contain short sentences, typically; and advanced lan- 
guage books contain longer ones. The sense to this is not only that short sen* 
tences contain fewer words to learn, but that the meaning of a short sentence 
is iimifliiv not so complex as the meaning of a long sentence, and requires less 
maturity to comprehend-. Too rigid adherence to this system produces monotonous 
and unnatural composition. 

2. Strueture! This system is well-known in foreign language teaching. 
The commonly occurring structures of sentc^-^ces in the languag*^ are studied one 
at a time, usually from simple to complex or difficult. 

The man is happy. 



The man is president. 
I see the man. 

I gave the man the newspaper. 
There goes the man. 




etc. 

3. Word^subatltutlona This is the structure approach, using the sub- 
stitution of a word in a structure as a means of learning the structure and of 
increasing vocabulary: 

This is a ball Is this a ball? ^ 

This. is a pencil. Is this a pencil?. 

This is a table. Is this a table? 

This is ti-'crow* Is this a crow? 

The worst feature of Points No. 2 and 3 is their dullness* The sentences are 
isolated ideas \fhiQh \isually not only are uninteresting in themselves but bear 
no meaningf\il relationship to each other. It is possible to build meanings, 
sentence by sentence, in a related sequence of sentences, but the dullness born 
of identical structure is unavoidable. (This is a iaoan. This is a robber. 
This is a knife. This* is a murder* This is a prison*} 

4* Sn^kan vQaabulflrvi In this system the spoken vocabulary of children 
is recorded, and the sentences and ideas which they commonly speak about are 
ttsed-^ introduce them to books. The advantage of this system is that the child 
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is at home with the words, the sentences, and ideas. The only thing that is new 
is the symbolism of written form. This system, of course, must gradually be 
blended with the sentences and ideas which children do not initially have or 
use. 

5. Children's literature s This system uses books which individual au- 
thors have written expressly for children. Children learn to read these books 
sentence by sentence, page by page, story by story. Sometimes a story the chil- 
dren like is written on the blackboard to be read carefully by all. Sometimes 

a poem is learned in this way. Sometimes, the teaching is completely individual, 
the teacher conferring with children, one by one. 

6. Teaoher-degigned sentences: When childjeu have learned letters or 
words, sometimes a teacher writes sentences and has the children learn to read 
them as whole sentences. Because the teacher knows roughly what the children 
have learned, he can make the sentences easy enough for them to learn. He may 
hint, "This sentence tells what this table is made of. What is this table made 
of? Say it in a sentence." The child responds, "This table io made of wood." 
He looks at the sentence as he says this. Gradually he learns the words. 

7. Children's dictation s In this system, children dictate to the teach- 
er sentences they wish him to write in composing a group story or a news bulle- 
tin. Then the children repeat the sentences and select the one to read when 
the teacher asks a leading question, ("Find the one that tells how the monkey 
looked."), until they know them all. 

8. Children's writing s Here the children write sentences and stories 
using the words they have learned to write, and ask the teacher for words they 
need which they do not know how to write. The teacher shows the child how to 
write the word, and he adds it to his sentence. 

As has heen said previoxisly, all of these systems must be appraised for 
their suitability to the langxxage to be used and to the ways children are known 
to learn best.- Sometimes, however, an educator likes a system so much, that, 
rather tha^* r(;^rfeit it because of the nature of the language^ he alters the 
language to* s)iit the system. Ordinarily he is not the first person who thought 
of doing this,\and either he does not know that it is a discarded idea or he 
believes conditions are now more favourable for its success. 

For example, suppose a language is not completely phonetic (a separate 
sound for evtfry letter), but the educator wishes to use a completely phonetic 
approach to the learning of the language, anyway. He decides that he will change 
the spelling of the words in his teaching materials so that they are completely 
phonetic* Then, after one or two years, he helps the children mentally to con- 
vert the phonetically spelled words into the adult spellings of those words. 
He tests the children and proves that it can be done. Other teachers try it 
and find it sxiocessful. Now he tries it out in many places, and everyone is 
very enthusiastic* * 

If this system works as well as another system which does not alter the 
appearance of the words, why is this so? Recently ^ for example ^ a 44«letter 
alphabet has been experimented with in England and is taught in place of the 
twenty-six letter alphabet, so that each letter will have only one sound* This 
system has spread to other English-speaking countries as wall as tq some where 
English is taxigbt as a foreign language* Meanwhile, educators ponder these 
questions: Why should it be as easy to learn 44-letters as it Is to learn 
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twenty-six? Why should it be as easy to learn words which do not look like the 
words on signboards and in other places in the environment, as it is to learn 
words which are supported by counterparts in the surroundings? Why should it 
be as easy to learn words "misspelled" for the first one or two years of 
learning to read, and then learn to recognize the right spellings, as it is to 
learn them "right" in the first place? If the words are easily relearned, is^ 
it that the forms are so similar; and if they are, did this not create a diffi- 
culty in initial learning? Supposedly this system was used at the turn of the 
century and was not continued,* What was unfavourable then which is now favour- 
able? 

How much is the success of the approach due to the additional letters and 
how much due to the activities which accompany the approach? The more letters 
you have in a language, the more use there is of the same strokes in different 
combination, and the greater the resemblance of some letters to others; hence, 
the greater confusion in visual discrimination. However, many children find 
visual differences easier to detect than auditory differences. If a letter 
form is given as a visual crutch for the auditory impression, perhaps the au-^ 
ditory impression is more easily established. But here, again, if auditory dis- 
crimination is so difficult for many children (and readiness tests show this), 
why teach the language mainly through its sound rather than through its appe -pr- 
ance? 

These are some of the questions which the recurrence of a discarded method 
raises. Only time and careful evaluation and study will yield the answers. 

Most TOdern approaches to the teaching of reading to children which have 
been designed in consideration of all tried approaches (instead of simply being 
a revival or continuation of a traditional approach) are designed in recognition 
of the fact that some of the approaches described above are not very helpful^ 
and that others are not entirely satisfactory, A combination of approaches is 
used, so that the deficiencies of one approach will be offset by the strengths 
of another. 

For example, a story approach may be used so that children will be highly 
motivated to read and will read foi; meaning immediately; but, simultaneously 
with this, a word approach is added',; so that children learn words, even a phrase 
approach so that children learn to read words in )hrases rather than jerkily, 
a letter form and sound approach so that children can solve new words, and a 
structural analysis of words so that children can learn to recognize immediate- 
ly parts of words (verb endings, 'for example} instead of sounding each letter 
separately. 

Wavfl Children I^arn. 

T^e vav the teacher, teaches these anoroaehes ts aa important a.^ the Qhoiee 
of the approach > In India, as in many countries, the traditional way in the 
primary classes has been for the teacher to say and for the children to repeat, 
the teacher to do and the children do the same. The entire burden of thought 
rests with the teacher. If everything is taught in this way, the child learns 
to read, but he also learns to wait for someone to do the thinking. Not only 
does he fai^ to read ^ f^Qnyhtfuliv but he learns a habit of mind more suitable 
to a slave than to a free man. 




* Mila B. Smith, American Re ading Instruction, revised. International 
Reading Association, 1964. 
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Whatever approaches are chosen for teaching language, educators must ire- 
sent these approaches in such a way that children share the initiative. The 
beauty of this way is that the learning itself is more impressive because the 
children have "invested themselves" in it, thought through it, given it enough 
attention to make discoveries about language for themselves. 3o the teaching 
of reading suitable to the education of a free man is also the most effective 
education. 

The practises listed above may be judged by the following pieces of evi- 
dence on childrens* learning. 

Children learn most readily when : 

They understand the organization of their work. (For example, a sentence 
is an organization of words which the child has heard and used in speech). 

They can associate the unknown with something known. (For example if the 
child sees a picture, he can sometimes determine the identity of a new word on 
a page of known words. If more than one word is new, his job becomes either 
more difficult or impossible). 

They are informed immediately whether or not they are right in their re- 
sponse, and can correct their thinking accordingly. 

They are helped to discover a fact about reading, rather than being told 
the fact. (For example, the child who knows the words and , can have 
the two words written, one below the other, and discover by pronouncing and 
looking, that the i sound is produced by ^ ; whereas, if he is told, he may 
only forget, or remember with less assurance.) 

They know the meaning of what they are learning. (For example, it is 
easier to learn the forms of real words that the child knows the meaning of, 
than to learn the forms of invented words which have no meaning for him. This 
does not preclude the use of nonsense words in practising an established learn- 
ing, btit practice on something useful is more rewarding in the long run). 

Rote learning follows discovery of a fact about reading. (For example, 
once the child discovers that the i sound is produced by , he can practise 
the combination of this letter with other letters to acquire speed of associa- 
tion. ) 

They learn a method of learning for themselves, as well as the particular 
fact. (For example, if a child forgets the so\md a letter makeis, he needs only 
to think of two words containing the letter, in order to generalize the sound). 

What they learn has many immediate applications. (Delayed application 
or little application means loss of learning). 

One learning is built upon another rather than being completely unrelated. 
(The first thing learned is reinforced as it is used in learning the second 
thing). 

They are encouraged to analyse wholes into parts and to build wholes from 

parts. 

Meaning, name, and form are given attention at all stages of reading de- 
velopment. 



An AiDerican publisher of a reader series in English for Ainerican children 
has presented the following ^able to show the control of vocabulary in the se- 
ries from standards Flr.'st to Sixth. 

Primer* First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 

No. of New Words 99 171 449 582 691 1,012 1,300 

No. of Different 

Words 155 326 775 1,411 2,080 2,943 3,887 • 

Average No. of New 1.4 1.4 1.0 . 1.0 1.1 ^ 1.5 1.5 
Words per 100 run- 
ning words. 

No. of Pages In Text 184 216 499 610 439 467 474 

Maximum No. of New 1 2 2 3 4 6 3 

Words per Page 

The philosophy of controlled vocabulary has been attacked on various 
grounds. But in considering the value of the control of. vocabulary, one must 
not he conf\ised by the chance association of control with other factors. The 
artificiality of language in the early books of some reader series is one of 
these other factors. Inolpldlty of story content is another. Boredom of chil- 
dren with such books is another. Control. In itself, does not necessitate ar- 
tlflfti-^litv, Inflipiditv. or boredom. 

Artificiality Is a conglomerate. It can be oonqposed partly of the writ- 
er's timidity and lack of imagination as he faces the difficult task of saying 
something in a few words. It is easy to tay everything in the same way; in 
fact, it Is a temptation; whereas a little Iriaglnation and a little attention 
to the way children really talk will s^aggest alternatives which make for variety 
and charm and learning. Artificiality my also exist because the writer does 
not know how children talk or how adults talk to them, and he has not even con- 
sulted studies which would give him these facts. Or the writer may be in a rut 
of the imperative: look, see, run, come, go, get, take, make. It is true that 
the imperative form of the verb and sentence is used a great deal by children, 
but not to the e!xcluslon of the many other sentence types which children employ 
even before school age. 

Another reason /or artificiality which is not due to vocabulary control 
is the peculiar position' of the reader in the educational process. The book is 
expected - by parents, board members, grammarians, and moralists - to be a para- 
gon worthy of emulation. Uxigrammatloal speech. Irreverent or disrespectful 
speech, must not ooc tr in this book, however prevalent and natural it may be in 
children. One does not qxiarrel with this view, since there are plenty of in- 
fluences throxighout the society to stress the less desirable practices in lan- 
guage and attitude, without adding a book of them to be stxidied Intensively. 

However, there needs to be some sort of truce with grammarians and morale 
Ists, so that natural behaviour and moods of children '.are not entirely absent 
from the book. As long as the reader is required to take a position half way 



^hree pre^-prlmers containing 56 new words precede the Primer. 



between the grammarians and the angels, the content of the reader will strike 
the observer as being artificial, regardless of the presence or absence of gen- 
eral vocabulary control. 

Insipidity of story content is the easy way out of a hard situation. It 
is harder to say something in a few words than it is to say nothing in a few 
words. CJood children's authors are proving that single books can be written in 
a simple vocabulary and still be charming and popular. Good children's authr. s 
tend to be people with ideas, who start with a good idea and tailor the woialng 
to the limited vocabulary, rather than people who start with a limited vocabu- 
lary and rack their brains for a plot to fit it. It is basically soxmd to start 
with something one really wants to tell, and then to think about ways of simpli- 
fying the wording v;ithout injuring the ideas or the flow of language. 

As for the boredom children experience in a reader series - that, too, is 
a conglomerate. Sc'2 children are "bored" because they find the work too diff'i- 
cult and use the excuse of boredom as an acceptable cover-up. Some children are 
"bored" because, for the first time in their lives, they are required to put 
forth effort on something that is not easy, something that takes persistence and 
concentration, with slight reward as compared with sitting on a parents 's lap 
and L ^ng read to, rapidly and with no effort on the child's part except atten- 
tive listening. Some children are *'bored" because they want to read about some- 
thing else. If we gave in to them, they would never broaden their reading in- 
terests to the extent that they can under teacher guidance through relatively 
easy reading materials. The answer to them, of course, is to provide time for 
hearing other stories and looking at picture books and, later, reading books of 
their choice, without the educator's giving up the materials and instruction 
which provide for steady growth beyond what the child might on a random basis 
acquire for himself. 

There is a legitimate boredom - the boredom of a child who is reading a 
book much too easy for him in idea. Boredom comes from lack of ideas that can 
be grasped and appreciated, not from simple vocabulary expressing those ideas. 
Stories in a reader series must have much more to them than appears on the sur- 
face. The bright or thoughtful child must be able to find challenge in them, 
while the duller or less thoughtful child may at least get the surface idea. 

The Rationale of Controlled Vocabularv, 

In a completely phonetic language, children can be taught the sounds of 
the letters of the alphabet and thereafter sound out every word in that language* 
For some of the words, they will know a meaning. Perhaps a word has more than 
one meaning* Only through reading the word in , many sentences which use the word 
with its different meanings* will the child finally know the word as a meaningful 
unit with its different mear.xngs. Some of the words which he can soxmd, he has 
never heard before - perhaps will never hear unless he himself or someone else 
reads aloud. He must learn each word of that kind in sentences containing words 
whose meanings he knows, until the meaning is clear to him. 

But when one reads material in a completely phonetic langiiage, equipped 
only with the sounds of letters, a peculiar thing happens to him* He becomes 
a sounder pf letters, a slow recogniser of word identity by its sound* If you • 
show him a word quickly and then remove it from his sight, he cannot tell you 
what it was* He may teXl you the first letter or so, but cannot tell you the 
^^ole because, even though he may have seen that word several times, he has not 
been looking at it as a \diole but as a series of bits - letters - each with a 
so\md of its own, to be added to the next, and so on* He needs to learn an ad- 
ditional way of looking at a word* 
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One idea behind a controlled vocabulary is that if a child ^ees some 
words often enough, he will look at them as wholes and develop a quick recogni- 
tion of them which, with phonetic attack, would be impossible. Not only this. 
Phrases which reappear^ over and over will ultimately become so familiar that 
they may be grasped immediately on sight, without laborious letter-by-letter 
observation. 

In a language which is n<^t entirely phonetic, controlled vocabulary has 
an added meaning, for some words could never be analysed satisfactorily by let- 
ter-sound, and must be learned by sight, as wholes, with many repetitions. Log- 
ically, if we were to teach unphonetic words by sight-method and phonetic words 
by sound method, the resultant reader would jerk his way through life, using 
quick and slow methods of recognition on unphoneiic and phonetic words, respect- 
ively, 

A controlled vocabulary gives the sound? sight, and meaning, approaches 
a congenial environment. All words are experienced - introduced and encountered 
- as sight words. Those which can be sounded out are studied both as wholes 
and as sequences of sound units. All are imbedded in sentences, paragraphs, 
and larger compositional units which remind the reader of their meanings, and 
of the possible changes in those meanings when different contexts are used. 

An additional idea behind controlled vocabulary is that reading skills - 
like other skills - are learned when everything except tlje new learning is fa- 
miliar and easy for the learner • The textbook with a controlled vocabulary makes 
it possible to teach the various skills of reading and language with a minimum 
of obstacles for the leiarner* The new words are learned in settings of old 
words. When ;the new words have become familiar in the first reading of a story 
and in further discussion and observation of it, such matters as paragraph struc- 
ture sentence structure, plot structure, grammatical agreement, word choice, 
main and subordinate ideas, implications of the content, and new techniques of 
analyzing word forms and meanings can be started in this familiar vocabulary. 
Skimming to find a part in the story or proof of an opinion can be practiced on 
this same familiar material. ThUo, attention can be concentrated on the tech- 
nique being learned instead of its being diverted by incidental roadblocks. Those 
who are critical of controlled vocabulary may have forgotten this important aspect 
of its contribution to the teaching of reading. 

Unanswered Questions About Controlled VoQab\ilarvr 

Unanswered questions about controlled vocabulary make any practical dem- 
onstration of it a difficult task. How often should a word be repeated^ in a 
story;,^ in order to be initially grasped as a unit with a meaning? How of ten 
thereafter must it be repeated, in later stories and in later books, to be re- 
tained;* as something firmly learned? How many times should it occur for a dull 
child?* For a bright child? How many new words can be learned each day, with 
such recurrence, - by bright children - by dull children - by average children 
(whatever we mean by these terms)? Which kinds of word need more practice than 
others? Which words should be learned first? How can illustrations help the 
child's quick recognition of words, and to what extent can they make possible 
the learning of more words than otherwise possible? What kinds and amounts of 
additional encounters with these words must the teacher provide, with and without 
the book, for bright, average and dull children to learn them firmly before anoth- 
er story is studied? 

No one knows the answers. The controlled-vocabulary readers which are 
published are the best guesses of authors and editors, tried out on some chil- 
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dren of varied status and background, and corrected on the basis of teachers' 
suggestions and observations and tests. But there are so many factors involved 
in the suitability or unsuitability of a programme of instruction to a ^iven 
child, that any book must have variant treatment. That is, with some children, 
the teacher will have to go slowly, perhaps with the aid of chart exercises, 
short-exposuro (flash card) exercise, and story writing in the same vocabulary, 
before going on to the next story. One story may be so strange in idea for one 
group of children that the teacher will have to lay the groundwork for it a day 
or two or even a week or two ahead of time. With other children there may bfj no 
need of this, and they will grasp the idea and. the words easily. Such will be 
the mastery of the bright child that he can learn skills readily in the easy vo- 
cabulary of the textbook and then apply them in harder independent reading of 
his choice. Such will be the uncertainty of the duller child that 'oe will learn 
the skills less readily and will have to have practice using them on perhaps even 
easier books than his textbook. 

Another idea behind controlled vocabulary, then, is that it is not to be 
the sole reading diet of the learner. The learner will be given other aids and 
exercise for his learning. He will also read other harder books if his textbook 
is very easy for him, easier if his textbook is hard for him. The controlled 
vocabulary is the incubator in which his skills can be nurtured, the incubator 
from which he sallies forth to try his skills and then to which he returns for 
further skill acquisition. 

Nobody asks the baby whether it prefers its incubator to the outside 
world. Nobody with the baby's welfare at heart removes him from the incubator 
suddenly. Nobody says, "Oh, this is piffle. Let him try lifting these weights/' 
When it is a matter of life and death, of health or crippling, we seem to under- 
stand very well the need for careful nurture. It can be hoped that we can prof- 
it by this analogy in considering the desirability of controlled vocabulary in 
the early life of the reader. 

The Numbers Game, 

How is a controlled vocabulary built? In theory, you start with one or 
two words on a page, repeated in whatever variety is possible. On the next page 
or so, you add a new word, which is now an unknown word with two semi-known words. 
On the next page or so, you ^dd another new word. Now it is one new for three 
partly-known. Perhaps the rejnaining pages of this story repeat these words in 
various combinations, giving the child a firmer hold on these new learnings. 
By this method of adding one o'f two words to a page here' and there, and of re- 
peating old word« with them, -the reader builds a sight vocabulary. 

But later books have; smaller print and longer sentences and more words 
per page. Then there may. not be* a new word every page or sg, but an average of 
one or two new words per hundred running words (See the chart on page 58.) The 
idea behind 'this proportion of new words to running words is that easy reading 
has been defined (as far as vocabulary difficulty is concerned) as the presence 
of- one new word in a hundred running words. Numerically keeping within this def- 
inition the book companies in the U.S.A. give some assurance that their materials 
are easy enough to be read with some fluency, good comprehension, and ease in 
learning new skills* 

How do the authors maintain, as shown in the chart on page 1, a proportion 
of 1*4 new words per hundred running words at primer and first reader levels? 
Not counting the pre-primers, the primer and first reader contain a total of 410 
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pages. Two hundred seventy of these words are new, in a total of y^b words. 
Clearly there are many pages which do not contain new words at all. There is 
room for generous repetition and helpful illustration to "bolster the identifica- 
tion of form and meaning of new words when they do occur. 

Contrast with this the dilemma of the Reading Project Team in India. Ex- 
isting readers in the Hindi medium do not control vocabulary in a systematic way. 
Each class has a little book, and in each litt]*^ book are many words and sentences, 
embracing a very large vocabulary. The prev^.ient method is to have the children 
sound out the words and to imitate the teacher's oral rendition of sentences and 
paragraphs, often to the point of memorization. Oral rendition is considered 
proof of the learning. 

To produce a book which can be sold for as little as the existing compet- 
ing books, we had to ke2p the Primer and First Reader to a combined total of 96 
story-pages (exclusive of other material). The consumer might say, "In the same 

nxjjnber of pages this new book teaches fewer words than those of the books 

children read earlier. What is the advantage?" 

In the English language there are 'bout 3,000 words which are used over and 
over again, regardless of the subject the user is addressing. It has been esti- 
mated that these words accoxmt for about 95^ of the rxmning words in English read- 
ing material. That is to say, if this vocabulary is taught to the child, chances 
are that anything he reads will buttress the unknown word with about nineteen 
words that he does know. If he can somd this word out, or analyze it for its 
structure, or determine its meaning from its picture or its use in the sentence, 
he can safely read such material. Reader series up to the sixth standard (grade) 
in the United States attempt to equip the English-reading child with these basic 
words. 

. Is there such a group of words in Hindi which, if learned, will equip the 
child for almost any reading situation in that language? If so, is it smaller 
than the English n\imber? If such a group of words in Hindi were smaller than the 
comparable group in English, then it could be reasoned that fewer words need be 
taught in basal instruction. If it is larger, then the task is greater, and the- 
oretically, if Hindi words are as hard to recognize and associate with meaning as 
English words are, more pages of reading should be required. If Hindi words are 
easier to recognise and read, then greater flexibility in the approach would be 
desirable. 

This argument deserves close scrutiny. In the first place linguists would 
not agree that Hindi is completely phonetic, as several points of deviation are 
noticeable. For example, in its fitial position in a word the consonant is not 
normally sounded with its accompanying * schwa* soxind. There are two ways of sym- 
bolizing the presence of a vowel and a number of ways of indicating nasalisation 
or consonant combinations. These, as we know, could be a burden upon the young 
reader, though it is granted that in comparison with the child *s task in learning 
English, this is simpler. 

• Secondly, the point of a controlled vocabulary is not to have children 
soxmd out words over and over again but to recognize them as wholes over/and over 
again, \mtil the word becomes as much of a personality as the form of a neighbour 
against the light. Even though all the details cannot be seen, you still know it 
is your neighbour. That is. the kind of quick recognition which makes rapid read- 
ing possible. The fact that Hindi is phonetic does not rule out the necessity of 
repeating a word-form until it is familiar as a form and until it is clearly as- 
sociated with its meaning. There will have to be a certain amount of .repetition 
of new words for them to be established as sight words, regardless of the phonetic 
character of the language. 
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There are several ways of meeting this problem other than raw courage and 
blind persistence. 

1. A study must be made to determine the common vocabulary within the 
larger vocabulary of current textbooks which the child is required to read in the 
different classes for which the readers are being designed. What are the words 
common to the child's social studies, science, and literature books? Which of 
these are apparently the most useful? 

• 2. Secondly, how do these words compare with the spoken vocabulary of 
children? Priority should be given to the words children actually speak if au- 
thors are thinking not only of the commonness of words in textbooks but of the 
ease of their learning. We learn best the familiar and the used. 

3. The common words in the t^^xtbook vocabulary and in the spoken -language 
of children should be analysed and classified by part of speech. 

4. Common sentence structures and idioms in the language should be listed 
from established linguistic analysis plus the analysis of children's spoken vo- 
cabulary. 

5. For the early books in the series, the utility of words of cer'tain 
kinds should be considered. Nouns make it possible to write of many things. How- 
ever, each noun introduces the necessity of agreement with the verb in gender 

and number. Each verb' is an opportunity to bring more action ( ergo interest) in- 
to the story, but each tense creates a new word' (any variant ending creates a new 
word until the child has been taught to see the stem and the ending as known en- 
tities in rapid recognition), not to speak of variation in endings because of 
gender and number. Each adjective lends vividness, but adds three words if used 
with nouns or proper names of different gender and number (imtil these variant 
endings have been taught with one or more adjectives). Adverbs add distinction 
of degree and manner, but mean, in a limited vocabulary, one less of something 
perhaps more useful. Interrogative pronoxins and interrogative adverbs are so 
prevalent in children's conversation with adults, at least, that they deserve 
some place in the early vocabulary; yet, more than one or two are an extravagence 
in comparison with the utility of other parts of speech. "Yes" .and "No" are nat- 
ural and useful but need not be introduced together or immediately. Notice the 
happy avoidance of change of gender in reply when Amar can say, "Are you coming?" 
and Rani can say simply, "Yes". A few proper naiiles can ward off the necessity 
of using pronouns for some time; yet ultimately prbper names will be much less 
useful than" pronouns. Conjunctive adverbs such a^s "because" and "when" make sen- 
tence complexity possible, but very frequently require the use of pronoxins. The 
imperative form of the verb, on the other hand,' requires neither pronoun nor 
proper name. It is amazing how long conjunctions can bel done without, although 
"and" is highly useful whenever it can be afforded. The most versatile and use- 
ful post-positions,, such as "of" and "to", make sentence' variety possible, but 
there is that gender problem again. i 

6. For the early books in the series, the suppoijt a word can offer in 
the word analysis programme should be a consideration in ?VW-inclu&ion in the 
vocabiilary, A verb which is conjugated like another verb is an opportunity to 
generalise about stems and variant endings, and, from that time on, to consider 
the variant forms of a like verb as one new word. If one word is a part of a 
compound word, that word and the compound word can be analyzed to reveal the 
second part of the compound; or, two parts can be built into the compound. In 



English, man and post will give the ingredients for postman: milk will add milk- 
man! etc. Similarly with prefixed and suffixed words: two words with a common 
part and a meaningful remainder yield new and useful information. It is not the 
intention here to suggest that only words of such comparability ^should be in the 
early vocabulary, but that, in a choice between two words, this should be a fac- 
tor in the decision. 

7. The potential vocabulary should be scrutinized for words which have 
more than one common meaning. If the common meanings of a useful v;ord can be 
developed through the stories and exercises in the textbook, one word instead of 
several has to be recognised. So the recognition problem is minimized while the 
meanings are multiplied. "Good" and "run" in English, and "achch'haa" and "chalo" 
in Hindi are examples of this. Similarly, certain phrases and sentences are 
used in natural converScTtion which can express manj- meanings and moods. Take 
the English "Is that so?" or the condensation, "OhI" 

3. The early books should minimize confusion among word-forms in at least 
two ways: (l) Try to have in the early vocabulary words of different length and 
shape, particularly if they hold the same position in the sentence; let initial 
letters be different, if possible, so that left-to-right observation will immedi- 
ately give the clue to difference. (2) Avoid introducing "words-of-a-f eather" 
in the same lesson. That is to say, if all the colours (red, green, etc.') are 
introduced in one story, children will mix them up; if several verbs meaning 
" to Qonvev" are introduced In the same lesson (lana, (bring) lena, (take) dena, 
(give) bhejna, (send)), they will be confused. Words too close in meaning or 
too close in form, or (as in lana and lena ) both, cause trouble for the reader. 

9. Stories should be chosen which utilize the same essential words. If, 
for example, the last story in the book is planned to be a story of a crow and 

a peacock, it will be diffipult to avoid the words crow and peacock . Or, if the 
story is of the topiwala, '(cap-seller ) it will be difficult to avoid tha word 
colours and the words red , green etc., apart from topiwala and topi. of course. 
Instead of burdening this last story in the book (beyond which there is no pro- 
vision for repetition of new words throxigh additional stories) with a dozen such 
words not to speak of others that may be unavoidable, the author plans to intro- 
duce some of these words in earlier .stories. This means that some of the earlier 
stories should use one or more of the colours, and that these should be repeated 
in additional stories if possible until the topivala story is reached. It will 
not be nearly so disastrous to the child if he forgets topi over the vacation, 
but he will need colour words very often in his school work. 

10. If a greatly desired story contains too many new words, alternatives 
to the use of sore of these words should be explored, such as: 

(a) saying the same thing in another way; 

(b) suggesting rather than saying outright; 

(c) using an illustration clearly showing the object, which after 
study of the illustration, can be referred to by a pronoun; 

(d) (if gender is problem) giving the comment to another character; 

(e) changing characters in the story, or reducing the number of them; 

(f) changing other items in the story, or reducing their number. 



12. If possible, the early stories should utilize settings and activities 
familiar to the child (even stories he was told before he learned to read) so that 
the idef^s have the ease of the familiar and the main effort may be directed towarJ 
recognition. 

13. Stories should be chosen for their interest to children. Children are 
known to like stories full of action. There '/ore, verbs should be favoured. Chil- 
dren enjoy stories of animals acting like human beings. They find stories of 
wild, ferocious beasts thrilling. They also like lovable animal characters, or 
clever ones who play successful tricks on bigger ones — a pastime of their own 
with adults. They like a hero their own age, if the story is about people. Ele- 
ments which make a story easy and interesting produce great concentration on the 
reader *s part. The greater the reader's attention, the better he will learn. 

14. The exercise pages in the book, in the workbook and in the manual 
should provide for intensive learning of the new vocabulary by: 

(a) using words which will be new in the following story, in word analysis 
exercises; 

(0) repeating words from previous stories (in comprehension exercises and 
word meaning exercises) in order to increase the number of their 
appearances in the book; 

(c) using sentence settings or word-meaning settings in the word analy- 
sis exercises so that meaning will be associated with form; 

(d) using the contents of the exercise pages and story pages for more 
than one purpose, so that re-reading of the same words for new 
puipos'^s will give additional practice in recognizing them; 

(e) providing comparison of new word-form with forms of old words with 
which the new may be easily confused, so that the difference is 
firmly established; 

(f ) using words like "read" or "look" in the directions on the exer- 
cise pages, requiring their analysis and reading by the children, 
thus establishing some familiarity before they occur in b much 
later story, 

15. Directions should be given to the teacher, in the lesson plans of the 
manual, to provide many experiences with new words in addition to those provided 
in the book and workbook: 

(a) having the teacher introduce new words before the reading of* a 
story, in oral and written settings^ 

(b) having teacher build stories with the new words \md old words, 
either using cards on a pocket chart or chalk on the blackboard; 
(the children listening to the co'.mentary, watching the writing, 
and volunteering to read) 

(c) having the teacher write questions using the new words; 

(d) having the teacher write directions using the new words, which 
the children must follow in order to do assignments; 
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(e) having children learn to write the wcrds, saying them as they 
•wTite; 



(f) having children build sentences and jtories using the new words, 
on the chalkboard, on the pocket chart, on their individual 
writing boards, in the dust; 

(g) having children act out the meaning of what is written, to prove 
that they know the meaning, draw its meaning, or express its 
meaning in other words; 

(h) having children find the new word quickly in all the places they 
see it in the classroom, and prove by reading (on the blackboard, 
on charts, on assembled writing boards, on cards); 

(i) having teacher flash cards for quick recognition of easily con- 
fused words, after their differences have been studied, pointed 
out, and written; 

(j) having children keep a written record of what they know about 



(k) having children make their own picture dictionary of words they 
know by sight; 

(l) having children make up learning-games with words, phrases and 
sentences, such as pairs of children taking cards one at a time, 
and seeing who will be first to compose and read a proper r^ew- 
tence made up of as many of the words as can be reasonably used 
(if the other child can add another word from the winning child's 
cards, the other child wins instead). 



16« All of the words finally used in the stories in the book should be 
studied for ways in which their early analysis can forestall the necessity of 
treating them all as new words (for example, the forms of one verb becoming a 
means of making variant forms of ether verbs familiar), and a sequence of learn- 
ing should be pldnned with these, based upon their relative difficulty. 

1 7. All of the woris finally used in the stories in the book should be 
studied for the sounds and sound combinations which can be taught through them> 
so that word 'analysis skills complement the sight vocabulary programme. 

18. Ul of the words finally used in the stories in the book should be 
studi^a for tneir relationships in meaning, as a basis for word meaning exercises 
which wi^Ll create repeated use of the new words. 

19. Sentences and paragraphs in the stories in the book should be studied 
for the possibility of teaching ways of detecting the meaning of a word by its 
use (context clues), so that expectation of a meaning will facilitate recognition 
of a word. 

20. Sentences and paragraphs in the stories in the book should be studied 
for the possibility of teaching accepted usage and grammatical principles, so that 
expectation of a pattern or form will facilitate recognition. 

21. Supplementary readers or children's books which have additional prac- 
tice in the vocabulary and ideas of the stories in the reader series should either 



words; 
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be made or round in existing literature and recoiiunended to the schools rein- 
forceMnt of the skills the child learns through the books in the series. Read- 
ing skill is not maintained ^onless the habit of reading is established. Further- 
more, many children need more practice in encountering words in meaningful set- 
tings, than a single reader can provide. 

For many children, tne alternative to controlled vocabv lary is inefficient 
learning, time wasted. For some children the alternative is I'ailure. Controlled 
vocabulary is not a synonym for artificiality, insipidity ana boredom. It is a 
synonym for hard work on the ; art of authors, intelligent co-operation en the part 
of teachers, and better learning on the part of the child. 



PRQPDSED STATISTICS ON BOOKS PRIMER TO BOOK V 



Primer First ' Second Third Fourth Fifth 

No. pages per book.. 82 88 120 152 176 200 

No. of running words 
(counting 7/8ths pages 

1/8 pictures) 490 1558 10,206 15,711 20,300 28,095 

No. of words per full 

page 4 144 171 200 231 

Size of type 36 36 24 18 16 14 

Length of line (inches) 4 4 4 4 4 4 

No. lines per full page 8 9 18 19 20 21 

Average No. words per 

line 5 5 8 9 10 11 

No. of words per story 24-87 125-400 375-500 450-600 525-875 800-1000 

No. new basic words per 
book (not counting 

learned variants) 59 118 255 393 508 702 

No. different words 

per book 59 177 432 825 1333 2035 

Ratio of new words to 

running words 1:8 1:13 1:40 1:40 1:40 1:40 

Average new words per 
school day (theoreti- 
cal only) 6 .8 1.2 1.8 2.3 3.3 

No. new words per page 

(average) 1.2 2.5 3.1 3.7 4-4 5.1 

Desirable minimum no. 
of repetitions new 

words per story 5 5 5 5 5 5 

Desirable min.no. re- 
currences of new words 
in later stories in 

book 5 5 5 5 5 5 

No. stories per book: 

short 8 8 21 24 24 28 

long - - 1111 

No. pages per short 

story 4-7 4-7 3-4 3-4 3-5 4-5 
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Primer First 

No. pages long final 
story# - 

No. words in long story - 

No. of units per book.. 3 3 

No. of stories per 

unit 2-3 2-3 

No. of story pages... 51 46 

No. of exercise 

pages 21 28 

No. of test pages.... 6 8 

No. of unit title 

pages..... • - 3 

No. of pages of vo- 
cabulary list. ....... 

No. of pages of 
glossary 

Table of contents page 2 1 

Acknowledgments page... 2 2 

Total No. of book 

pages _ _ 

82 88 



Second 



Third 



Fourth 



Fifth 



10 


12 


14 


16 


1260 


1795 


2450 


3232 
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7 
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3-4 


3-4 


3-5 


3-5 


78 


105 


117 


139 


24 


22 


25 


29 
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"8 


8 
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3 
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5 


6 




2 


10 


15 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


120 


152 


176 , 


208 



In developing the Primer and Book I of the Hindi Reader series our Team 
encountered many difficulties. Some of them were necessary. For example, in 
exuberance over the repetition of new words, the writers found themselves trying 
to put fifteen to twenty sentences on a twelve-line page. But some of the diffi- 
culties could have been avoided by more detailed planning and fore-thought. In 
order to avoid a recurrence of hardships, we drew up the chart on the preceding 
page. This chart defines the limits and conditions which must be observed by 
editors and authors in producing the remaining books in the series. 

The following is a brief explanation of each item: 



Number of Papes per Book :- These figures were determined by study of the cost of 
book production and of the length of existing Hindi readers. More pages per book 
will mean more expense to the schools and parents 2L reduction of quality. Nei- 
ther cf these can be afforded. 
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Number of Running Words : Running words are all the words, counted in order o. 
occurrence in a book. Beginning with Book II they were determinv^d by multiplying 
the number of story pages by 7/8ths of the number of words per full page. The 
figure 7/.^th3, a^oumej that on about every other ;vage there will be a picture leak- 
ing up about 1/4 of the page. These figures do not allow for the fact that some 
lines will not be full, as in the case of conversation, paragraph indentation, 
and a short last line in a paragraph. Hence the figures somewhat over-estimate 
the number of words which will ultimately be in the books. It is possible that 
even fewer illustrations will be used in the later books than the i page for every 
two pages of text. If so, the estima.te of running words may be closer to the 
ultimate fact. 

No, of Words per Full Page : These figures have been obtained by study of the 
number of words in a line of print, and the number of lines to a page In existing 
Hindi readers. This again is an over-estimate because (a) broken lines will have 
fewer words and (b) type height and width may not be the same used by existing 
Hindi readers • 

Size of Type s According to American research on size of type and visual fatigue 
and legibility, and in accommodation uf the differences between Hindi and Roman 
script, the type sizes to be used at the different age levels were determined. 
Probably at sixth standard a 12 point type should be used. This is also desirable 
for material to be read by adults. 

Length of Line : ilmerican reader series, in accordance with research on the de- 
sirable length of line, maintain a four-inch line at all elementary '^rade levels. 

Number of Lines per Full Page : The number of lines per full page was determined 
by study of existing Hindi readers and also readers in English. Type size and 
leading, as well as size of page, determine the number of lines a page can hold. 

Average Number of Words per Line : These figures were found by counting the words 
in the different sizes of type and assuming a four-inch line. Several counts were 
made of several full lines in a given book, and the average was taken. 

Number of Words per Story i The figures for Primer and First Reader are actual; 
the remaining ones are proposed. The proposed figures were produced by multiply- 
ing the number of words in a 7/Sths page by the number of pages proposed for each 
story. 

Number of New Ba.qic Words per Book : A word is considered new if it has not been 
introduced before in the reader series, as a sight word in story content. Variant 
forms of words are considered new until the forms have been studied and recognized 
by the child. Once the 18 forms of a regular verb in Hindi are studied for their 
dif fer.ences, later verbs of similar conjugation are counted as one new word apiece, 
not eighteen new words. Similarly, once the gender and number endings hare been 
learned, a new word appearing in those forms is counted only as one, not three or 
more. Similarly with compound words, once the parts of the compound are known. 
Hence there will be many more words learned in the Hindi series than are indicat- 
ed in the tabulation here. 

The proposed books through fifth standard are to present 2035 new words 
(plus variant forms). A vocabulary of 2000 words is usually achieved in American 
series by the end of fourth grade. However . English does not have so many variant 
forms as does Hindi. 
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Number of Different Words, per Book ; This accumulated total of different v;ordj 
a summation of the words, from one grade to another. For example, the 177 new 
voids from the first standard, added to the 255 of the second book, produce a 
total of 02 words for use in Book II. 

f^atio of New Words to Running Words ; The ratio of new words to running words in 
American reader series is usually kept as close to one new word foi every one 
hundred running words, as possible. The ratio of 1:^0 proposed for Books II-V, 
is a compromise figure which means that fluent reading-for -meaning will be imnoc- 
sible if words are not introduced carefully and amply before the story is read. 
The 1:^0 ratio was necessary if as many as 2035 new words were to be introduced 
in the first five standards, and if the books were to be as small and inexpen^^ive 
as other current Hindi texts. If these two thousand words are carefully chosen 
from among the most common words in the language (in speech and in current text- 
books for primary classes) children should be equipped to meet reading demands 
with fair competence. Of course, because stories always inclwie some words of 
less significance, all 2,000 will not be the most common words. 

Average No. of N^w Words per School Dav : This is a purely theoretical average, 
because a teacher does not teach two new words a day when he introduces a story. 
He may present several which serve a story, and then deal Wxth that story for 
several days. However, if the handwriting lessons were to be budgeted so that 
each day a child would study one or more of the new words fror^ his reading lessons, 
learn to write them, say them, and use them in connected prose of his own writing, 
the average number of new words he would have to study per day ranges from less 
than one in the Primer to more than three in the fifth book. 

Learning rate does not ordinarily increase unless greater intelligence, 
greater familiarity with the method, or more techniques of learning are involved. 
Certainly, as children progress through the books, they will become familiar with 
methods of learning words; and, as they learn new techniques for analyzing words, 
the new words will not be so entirely new to them. Hence there is some justifi- 
cation for expecting more words to be learned per day at the fifth standard than 
at the first. Because of individual differences in backgroxind and ability, some 
children will learn these amounts with less work than others. 

Number of New Words Per Page : These figures are a result of dividing the number 
of new words per book by the number of story pages. The increase from class to 
class reflects the decrease in size of type and leading, and the increase in the 
number of lines per page. 

pesirable Minimum Number of Repetitions of New Word per Storv : The number 5 is 
a purely arbitrary figure. Actually it will be impossible to repeat some words 
as many as five times within a story. Some children need to see a word many more 
times than five in order to recognize it again as that word and meaning. Some 
words, also, are harder to learn than others, because of their shape (too much 
like many other words), sound (difficult to pronounce and memorize correctly), 
and meaning (abstractness or- rarity in the language). The figure 5 is offered as 
an aim with all words, so that by the initial reading of the story, plus subse- 
quent re-reading of parts for different purposes, plus word exercises and word 
study, the words will have several settings in which to be recognized - several 
settings to hint at their meaning and identity, so that learning can take place. 

Desirable Minimum Number of RecurrenGes of New Word in Later Stories in Book: 
A word which is introduced in one story and never repeated again in the book is 
likely to be forgotten. A word should be introduced in one story and repeated in 
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stories thereafter as often as possible. For this reason the last story in a 
book, before a long vacation, usually introduces few or no new words, and concen- 
trates on the repetition of words previously introduced. (This repetition is 
called "absorption".) Later books should repeat words of earlier books in the 
series. Fortunately, if the words are chosen initially for their common appear- 
ance in the language, they will recur without undue effort on the part of authors 
and editors. Fortunately, repetition of a phrase or a sentence is an element in 
Hindi style. 

N\UB&gT Stories per Rook : Determination of number of stories a book can absorb 
is a matter of the length of the book, the number of units in it, the minimum 
number of stories to represent the facets of the unit topic, and the length of 
stories children of that age group seem able to endure. Beginning with Bool: II 
it is planned that each book will contain one long story, to give children who 
have little opportunity to read extra books the experience of reading a story of 
"book- length" . "Book-length", of course, is an exaggeration of what can be of- 
fered in such small books as those of the reader series. It is thought that this 
story should be selected for its worth and interest to children, and should uti- 
lize thcj skills so far developed rather than for introducing many new learnings. 

Number of Pages per Storv (Short! Long ): Because the Primer and First Reader 
have a large type face and few lines per page, the stories involve more pages 
than do those of later books. While Books II-V show little or no increase in 
number of pages, the decrease in type size and leading, and the increase in num- 
ber of lines actually result in longer stories. The long final story is two or 
three times as long as the longest "short" story in any given book of the series. 

Number of Units per Book : The Primer and First Reader contained three ^aii:ts each. 
Seven units and a long story are proposed for Books II-V. The first books h-^l 
fewer units because of the limitations of vocabulary and book length. Also, as 
children's horizons widen, there are more things they wish to read about, and the 
teacher is responsible for extending children's interests beyond existing ones. 
Children's literature covers a wider and wider range of topics from age to age, 
A unit permits concentration and repetition of vocabulary and concepts within an 
area, so that the resultant learning has greater depth than it would have if each 
story were in an entirely different field. 

Number of Stories per Unit : There is a slight increase from Primer to Book V in 
the number of stories per unit because the books are longer and the number of 
words per page is greater from grade to grade, 

SpeGifiGBtions on Number of Pages of Varied Content in Ea^tt ^Q^^ 

The remainder of the chart on page 69 shows the number of pages to be de- 
voted to various content, to comprise the total number of pages in each book. 

Two exercise pages follow each story of Primer and First Reader, while one 
such page is proposed after each story of the later books. Exercise developing 
word meaning, word analysis, word recognition, and comprehension skills is pro- 
vided in the book so that both teacher and children will treat the book as means 
of learnlfig new things about reading and not solely as a traditional elocution 
exercise. Tests of various reading skills conclxide the book so that the teacher 
can check on the effectiveness of the learning and so that both teacher aid chil- 
dren will recognize that the book intends a variety of reading outcomes, not Just 
the sounding out of words. A title page for each unit serves as an introduction 
to the group of stories within the unit. At the end of each book a list is given 
of the words new in the book, presented in the order of their occurrence. This 
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can be used for word study, if the type is of suitable size. For the teacher it 
is a quick reference for the location of words requiring additional exercise. 

In Books III, IV and V word glossaries will be provided. At those levels 
there are increasing numbers of words whose meanings or pronunciations are un- 
familiar to the children. Also, this is an opportunity to give reference ex- 
perience to chlxdren, supplementing other dictionary work and preparing them 
for it. 

Beginning with Book II in the series there will be some stories for which 
acknowledgement of authorship and publisher must be given. The Primer and Book I 
stories are original or from old tales before the age of ' copyright. 

A table of contents is provided in each book. Learning to read a table of 
contents is a skill which can be learned, little by little, as children use the 
table of contents in their reader. It is also an opportunity to read a story- 
title without picture clues. 

These specifications are offered in the hope that the necessarily long 
labour of developing a series of readers will not be further lengthened by lack 
of foresight. 



EFFECT OF l!AQ RATIO OF MEW TO RUNNING WO^S 
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The theoretical presentation above shows how the difficulty of a story in- 
creases as new words are added, 3ven though the ratio is one new word per forty 
running words. The presentation actually minimizes difficulty because new words 
do not ordinarily occur '."ith such amiable regularity. However, it can be seen 
that, before a child has firmly learned to recognize by sight the new words in a 
story, in the last part of the story he is having to encouriter one new word for 
every four words. The chart pre-supposes the 1:40 ratio which is being planned 
for books II-V in the Hindi Reader Series. 

The feasibility of such rapid introduction will be shown only by use of 
the books. The rapid introduction is necessary because a controlled vocabulary 
series of proper length to introduce a moderate basic vocabulary through the first 
five years of schooling would be too large and too expensive to compete v^ith ex- 
isting books for the study of Hindi in India. Besides, other specific steps need 
to be taken to make the learning of words as efficient as possible; steps such as: 

(a) introduction of words prior to the reading of the story 

(b) handvwitlng lessons providing practice and use of the new words 

(c) picture and verbal context suggestive of word neaning 

(d) sentence - building, using the new words 

•(e) study of the differences between the new word and other known 
sight words 

(f) flash-card exercise for lapid recognition (following such study) 

(g) chalkboard and chart stories utilizing the new words. 

In any case, the 1:40 ratio will require learning activities both prior to 
the reading of the story, and fplloving the story, if xhe new words are to be dl« 
gest(?d. It may be hoped, in addition, that^the earnest endeavour of each child 
will be seriously enlisted in the task, and that pride may be taken in "now know- 
ing this many words and what they-^aiean, and being able to use them in writing on 
their own". If the child is not merely made to learn but shown how he can make 
himself learn, intelligent work habits can reduce learning-time. 
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PRORLRRq IN CHOOSING CONTENTS FOR A LAJ^GUAGE .ERIES 



Building a textbook is a matter of making choices. Of all possible con- 
tents, which are worthy to be chosen? Given a story of thieves or of heroes, 
which should it be? Given a story of magnanimity or cruelty, which should it be? 
The children might like both, but liking is not enough. The following notes guid- 
ed selection of stories and other types of lit'^rature for the Hindi Readers. 

The Ideas 

What do you want the book to do to the child's conception of his world at 
this point in child development? 

his physical world : 'the near (neighbourhood?), the far (outer space?) 

biological and physical wonders 

what they are - how they work 

how the child should treat them 

how they will treat him 
the common-place 
the frontiers 
the possibilities 
his social world 

its past - its present - its future 
what it is - how it works 

how the child should behave in it and toward it 

how it will treat him 

his personal world 

who is he? to what does he belong? whither is he going? 

imaginative relief (fancy, humour) 

needs - loyalties - attitudes (scientific, positive) 

How will the contents of the book contribute to his understanding of the world, 
his interpretation of it (constructively, positively), his adjustment to its re- 
alities? How will they contribute to his understanding of himself and to his de- 
cision about the kind, of person he wants to be? ^ 

In many schools a class or group studies a book systematically throu^.^h the 
academic year. Allowing some time at the beginning of the school year for getting 
acquainted and reviewing old skills, and some time towards the end for evaluation 
and review, eight months can be cont>idered the time for which reading matter and 
skill exercise must be provided. 



To provide depth and facets of subject matter, repetition of vocabulary, 
and the advantage of familiarity with a topic (which makes reading easier), the 
book might be divided into eight units, each of about a month of reading. Each 
unit would deal with facets and depth of one topic. 

The eight topics should be varied to presem the scope of the child's 
world as it can be reflected in literature. 

Probably the last unit, or the last part of it, should be a single long 
story, to give the child "book-length" experience. 

Topics should vary so that ; 

"heavy" reading (perhaps factual or deep in meaning) alternates 
with light (humour, adventure ) *to relieve the strain of con- 
tinuous effort 

the usual needs and concerns of the child are dealt with at 
the proper time of year (beginning of the year - getting 
acquainted, making friends; around November in India - 
Diwali festival, etc.) 

Contents within a -anit ftnm'n) should vary 

as to leaaiiig character 

once in a while, it sho\ild be a girl! 

- so that the child feels at home- part of the time 

as to setting (rural-urban; factory-field) 

- to make child feel at home and 

- to give balance to a child's sampling of the world 
(U.S. books have been criticized for having dbz3ns of 
stories about farmers, few or none about other occupa- 
tions.) 

as to plot (See plot types listed elsewhere) 

(Exception: if the purpose is the comparison of two 
stories, such as King Arthur and Rana Pratap or Shivaji), 

as to ty^^e of literature, if possible (poetry, drama, short 
story, biography, exposition) 

as to authorship (so that child learns to read mors than 
one style) j 

in facets oi the topic, to provide the broadest coverage 
(if stories with a moral - different morals 
if stories of animals, different kinds of animal) 

in tone (humorous, serious, - ) if tone differences are 
appropriate to nature of topic 

in difficulty, so that the beginning of the book is as easy 
as the last of the preceding book, and the end of the 
book offers few new problems to the reader (These are 
known as absorption units - for fluency and for a good 
attitude toward reading) 
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Contents within a unit (toniG) should be similar in 



universality (more than surface meaning), worth (quality of 
thought and expression) 

maturity of appeal (children about same age as the child 
reading the book, if all about children; written from 
child's point of view, not primarily for adult amusement). 

diffif^ulty in general vocabulary, sentence and paragraph 
structure, story complexity 

frequency of introduction of new words (exception: absorption 
unit) (One story may be chosen instead of another because 
it requ">03 the introduction of fewer technical or special- 
ized words. ) 

the demand on the attention span of the child 

(the length of story can increase from the first in the 
book to the last, and probably should, but the increase 
must be in keeping with the child's ability to give at- 
tention. Exception: the "book-length" story for book 
experience. ) 

Contents should be suitable to the child's level of development 

(i.e. child asserting independence " no mother-cuddling ^stories 
child interested in peers = group, club, camping stories 
child interested in anthropomorphism = talking animals 
child interested in realism s real animals 
child ^s humour undeveloped = humour of error, exaggeration 
child humour more developed = subtle humour, understate- 
ment, etc.) 

Contents should support and supplement the curriculum offerings in t he 
school. 

Contents should not misrepresent or imp ugn the beliefs or character of 
any one group. 

Contents should be reviewed by experts in the field t hey cone e r n , for 
errors of fact or impression. 
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PLINNING CONTENTS FOR BOOKS PRIMER 
TO BOOK V , 



At the present writing the Reading Project Team in India has completed the 
writing of Primer and Book I of the Hindi Reader Seiies and has developed plans . 
for the remaining books, II-V, description of the e){isting manuscripts and of 
plans for Books II-V is offered here for whatever assistance it may be to others 
planning such books in a regional language or mother tongue. Suitable contents 
for one region or one language may not be suitable for another, but the kind of 
thinking which goes into making the selections should be useful. 

Primer (Home) 

Unit I. - the' first unit of the stories in the Primer features activities 
commonly occurring around an Indian home and stresses helpfulness and cooperation. 
The first story shows two brothers, the younger helping the older make a r^pe 
swing. They invite the little sister to swing with them, but the rope makes her 
cry. One brother then gets a board for a seat and then they all swing happily. 
In the second story the little sister likes the swing so much that she is reluc- 
tant to eat food in the house, and brings it outside, A crow seizes it and the 
child^s protests bring the family to console her. Father then arrives v:ith food 
from market and the child *s attention is diverted to helping Father bring in the 
food. In the third story the older brother tries out Father's bicycle anc^, proud 
of his achievement, calls to the family to watch him. V/atching them, he hoads 
for a tree, and the family's warnings are too late to save him from the collision. 
He falls bu'w with good spirit brushes off the little sister's concern, saying 
that he is all right. 

Unit II - The second unit moves beyond the family to the vendors who coirs? 
past the house in village or city in India. The man with the bear comes with l is 
dancing bear to entertain the children in one story. In, the second the man v/Ll-h 
the mango comes anZ Mother buys just enough mangoes for each member of the fi^u. 
ily. However, the ubiquitous monkey snatches one away, creating a sharing prob- 
lem for the family. The mangoes have now to be jiivided into parts. In the third 
story the man with the monkey comes looking for his stray monkey and coaxes him 
do\vTi from the tree with a piece of mango one of the boys offers. 

Unit III - The first two-^ttnits have built' a vocabulary with which a tra- 
ditional Indian story may finally be told. Howe' i', the words feather and pea- 
cock are introduced in. the first of two stories in tho last unit. In the first 
story the little girl finds a feather and asks laer father what it is. The story 
offers opportxmity for a review of words introduced in previous stories, as well 
as for amusement over the little girl's ignorance of Nature,, as the child asks 
whether it is a bear's feather or a monkey's. No, it is a pe&jock's feather. 
The last story is a story Father might tell the child, the traditional story of 
the ci'ow and the peacock feather - the crow who tries to masquerade as a peacock 
by putting a peacock feather in -his tail, who is disowned by both peacocks and 
crows, and decides it is very ^ood to be himself after all. 

B ook I (School) \" ^ ■ 

Unit I - The first unit takes the reader from the. home to the school. 
In the first story the younger brother of the same family is made ready for his 
first day at school. He has the misgivings that are in every child ^s heart as 
he faces the unlmown, but Father and Ainar (the older brother) go with him. The 
young sister stays at home, reluctantly, with Mother. Father introduces the boy^ 
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Madan, to the teacher. In the second story the teacher calls out the children's 
names and, finding that there are two Madans in the class, lets them sit together. 
Madan goes home delighted with his new acquaintance and proud to be able to wite 
his name. The little sister, yearning to go to school herself, is his willing 
participant in a re-enactment of learning to write one's name. In this case, he 
is the teacher I ' 

Unit II - Finding a friend is. one problem in learning to feel at home in 
school. Another is making friends with the teacher, A third is learning to feel 
a part. of the whole class, as one feels a part of a family* In Unit I Madan 
found a friend. In unit II he and his friend go to school, and Mother smooths 
the way with flowers for Madan to take to the teacher. He tucks them into his 
umbrella, as many children do, then forgets and puts up his umbrella for rain. 
His friend helps him pick up the scattered flowers, and he presents them, a bit 
the worse for wear^ to the teacher. The teacher ^s problem of unitinf^ the class 
is solved in two stories, one in which they make a school garden, the second in 
which their garden has been raided by a stray animal and the children join the 
teacher in solving the problem of protecting their garden with a fence, which they 
help erect. 

Unit III - The final uriit contains three traditional stories which the child • 
might tell at school or hear at home. The first is the story of Carrot Halva 
(pudding) - chosen for its featuring of cooperation. This story went through an 
interesting metamorphosis in the development of Book I. It was at first proposed 
that The Little fted Hen and Carrot Halva both be presented so that the children 
could discuss the rewards of industry (the little red hen's behaviour) and sloth ' 
(the people who didn't help her make the bread) as compared with the rewards of 
cooperation in the halva story. However, for assorted reasons the story of the 
little red hen was discarded and the halva story retained. Without, the story of 
the little red hen to support its vocabulary, the halva story had to reduce the 
names of animals and ingredients in making halva, and became the story of rice 
porridge I It still carried the message of cooperation; He who works, eatr. 

The story of the cap seller, Topi.Wala, was included for its introduction 
of the names of colours, for its repetition of monkey and wala. for its popularity 
as' a traditional Indian 3tory, and for the amusement'^which the children, find in 
the monkeys' prank and the cap seller's solution. 

* ■ 

The last story is that of the Bird and the Pipal Tree. In this story it 
is raining and the little bird goes from tree to tree, asking shelter. It is re- 
fused for one reason or another, until finally the pipal tree accepts it, and the 
little bird is happily sheltered with other birds, in the generou.<=! pipal tree. In 
his own feelings toward the trees which refused, the reader sen.. >s the rewards of 
selfishness, and honours those who give of themselves. . Needless to say, the deep- 
er messages of such a story may be overlooked unless the teacher develops a dis- 
cussion of them. Teachers are reminded of this in -the manual. 

Book II (Neighbourhood) 

Unit I - Because a vacation has intervened since the reading of Primer and 
Book I, Unit I must be an easy review of the vocabulary used- in those books; at 
the same time, new words must be introduced. Because familiar material ip easier 
GO read than unfamiliar, a classic story that children have been told in previous 
years will make an ea<='y beginning. Unit I will contain three traditional stories: 
Thfe Dove> The Crow and the Pitcher , and the Ant and the QrasshoPDer . 
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The dove story exempliTies the proverb that in unity there is strength: the 
dove is caught in a net; and, as the trapper approaches, its friends, other doves, 
jeize the net and carry the dove off to safety. 22.u£. niay be changed to bird. 
since bird was used in the last story in Book I, H'^wever, if dove ca^-^ be afforded, 

bird can be used to introduce it. For example, "A little bird, a dove, was " 

or ^^A little bird was The dove..." 

The Crow and the Pitcher is a problem-solving story vhich also teaches a 
sceintific fact that pebbles put into a vessel can raise the level of the water 
in it, the pebbles sinking to the bottom. It repeats crow, a word from the Primer, 
and water from Book I. 

The Ant and the Grasshopper continues the point of Rice Porridge > that he 
who works, eats. It also introduces the idea of changing seasons, which is to be 
repeated later in the. book. It may be written in dramatic form. 

All of these stories have value in lessons for living, without introducing 
ideas of revenge and killing, dishonesty in a good cause, and other such undesir- 
able behaviours with which the traditional literature ir plentifully strewn. 

Unit II - In the new school term there is still the problem of learning to 
get along with other people, peers and adults, - learning to be helpful and con- 
siderate of people outside the family as well as in it, ^ One possibility is a poem 
on the meaning of friendship - when the help is over and the gifts are gone, friend- 
shir) remains. Another is a 6tory of children who on a rainy day play on a fallen 
tree which, that night, causes an old man to fall. The children help the man and 
place a warning for other travelers. Another possibility is the story of children 
who are planning a picnic, but one of their friends cannot go because there is 
work for him to do. The children help the child with his work so that he can Join 
them. A third story may be of a new boy at school and the troubles he has until 
the teacher organizes the pupils to help him adjust to the things they take for 
granted. This story will be a valuable reference as newcomers entier the class 
from time to time during the school year. 

Unit III - Change is one of the features of life difficult to accept. The 
sooner one becomes used to the idea, probably the better. Unit III will normally 
be read at a changing time of year - October - a time for noticing change. A 
second kind of change is that the child is growing. A third is thai India is 
changing from a country of manual labour to a country in which the hand of man is 
strengthened by the power of the machine. These three ideas of change are to be 
blended in this unit. 

Unit IV - This unit will probably be read in November, the time of Diwali. 
It capitalizes on the child's teen interests in the activities before and during 
this event. It views them from the child's eyes, but helps him see the many 
people who now make it possible. 

Unit V - This is a uhit on community helpers - a social studies topic for 
this second standard (grade) in primary education in India. In stories it shows 
the work of the people who produce the Diwali festival lamps, the food, the clothe 
ing. Children should be prominent in these storits. 

Unit 'fl - This unit closes the book on a note of gaiety and humoixr and 
imaginative fun, so that the child is rewarded for the long study and is led to 
anticipate further Joys in reading. If the slories have a moral hidden in them, 
it should be a good one. The unit will consi/st of three stories such as The 
Flovey Prj , pce^s - vdiich makes an ^^xcellent inippet show - and The Elvo s and the 
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Shoemaker , which is fanciful but earthy, and features kindness. A linal long 
story should be one which can hold in its vocabulary many of the words previously 
introduced. A story like The Pancake or The Flv would serve this purpose well 
but does have a rather sorry ending as a final note to a book. A long story will 
have to contain good action to hold its young reader while it gives him the ex- 
perience of sustaining his attention with one plot over a longer span. 

It is hoped that the stimulus which this unit can be to the imagination of 
the child will keep alive his possibilities as a creative human being and will 
make life bearable for him, whatever it may hold. 

Book III (State) 

As the Primer dealt with the home, Book I ^ith the school, and Book II 
with the neighbourhood, village or city. Book III is focussed on the state. Be- 
cause the children who read this book will be children whose mother tongue is 
Hindi, the state will probably be one of the ones in Northern India; but because 
Book III and Book, IV share the responsibility of showing Indian life in all parts 
of India, Book III will contain some stories of the South also. 

Unit I - The first unit is to deal with the care of animals, for one of the 
concerns in India is that, animal life is precious and all too often endangered 
by neglect and abuse. Possible candidates for stories are the bullock or cow, 
the donkey, the goat ("the poor man's cow") and the animals in a zoo - how the 
200 keeper cares for them. 

Unit II - IrA-.an classics are again a topic in Book III. The story of the 
Brahmin and the T^ ger can be presented in dramatic form. A story which can be 
compared with it in a discussion by teacher and children is that of The Brahmin 
and the Mouse - the mouse who wished himself into a tiger and developed all the 
bad characteristics, only to be changed back to the only form which becaise him. 
Lali and the Lions of Qir is a possibility, except that the moral is that inno- 
cent trust can change a preditor's motive - something that the modern world does 
not appear to confirm. If it is included, the discussion recommended in the 
manual might well deal with evidence for and against this belief. 

Unit III - This unit will present another Indian festival*- Rakshabandan, 
perhaps, or Dussehra - the activities in the modern celebrations of these occa- 
sions and the traditional reasons for them. Thu.' a story of modern Indian chil- 
dren observing and participating in these activities can alternate with the tra- 
ditional story behind the celebration. 

Unit IV - This unit is to show modern Indian child life against a back- 
ground of the adult activities for which certain states are famous. A story from 
Rajasthan may tell of a stone cutter's child or of a child of a family caught in 
the desert-irrigation problem. A story from Bengal or from South India may tell 
of a fisherman's child. A story of Uttar Pradesh may show the family of a brass- 
ware maker. 

Unit V - This unit is to deal with the interdependence of people. Its 
content is science, in that it may present a story on the building of a canal or 
bund, the making of a soakage pit for water and sullage disposal and for drying 
up the road puddles, the use of the neem tree for prophylactic and medicinal pur- 
poses; and the prevention of disease in flood time (water, insects, innoculation). 
Central figures will be children. 
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Unit VI - Unit VI deals with the exploration of the earth's atmosphere, 
from Glouds, kite-flying and balloons to helicopters and aeroplanes. It may in- 
clude a story on travel to the moon, so that children will have some notion of 
space exploration and the conditions beyond the earth's atmosphere. A man on the 
moon may not be such a far-fetched notion when the book is printed - and this is 
not said pessimistically by weary authors, either I 

Unit VII - This is to be a unit of humorous stories centering around ani- 
mals. The type of story thought of here has many manifestations in world litera- 
ture - the reluctant dragon, the bull that^clid not want to fight, the monkey who 
gets into all sorts of mischief, the little cat who became the most beautiful 
because it was not vain, the frog who lived in a well and viewed the world, the 
spider that went around a globe in a library and thought he had gone around the 
world, the blind men who touched a part of an elephant and mistook it for what- 
ever that part most resembled. 

A final long story will conclude the book. 

Book IV (India ) 

Book IV has a national focus. It should inspire justifiable pride in India^ 
.and the will to contribute constructively to it's life. 

Unit I - The first unit is based upon the theme - They Gave Beauty to India . 
It should offer wide coverage of the gardens, paintings, music, sculptiire. A 
scientific touch might be a presentation of the ways in which archeolQgists de- 
• termine the age of objects discovered. Possibilities are the Elephanta Caves, 
Ajanta, Mahabarapuram, Minakshi Temple, the Shalimar Gardens, the taj Mahal, the 
Mughal gardens in Delhi. Attention should be given tr^* the motivation of those 
who conceived the plans for these beautiful expressio'^^ of creative genius. The 
manual might suggest ways in which the teacher can give childrt3n creative experi- 
ences as a taste of the type of thinking which produced these things. 

Unit ll - Unit II is The Great Animals of India - an appreciation of the 
elephants, the bullock, the buffalo, the camel. The wonder of life, the appre- 
ciation of the contribution of these animals to the^v^ork of India, and a regard 
for every living thing given to man's protection, are objectives of this unit. 
Some mention may be given of the tasks which these animals are losing to the 
machine, and those which remain theirs. 

Unit III - They Gave Stories to India . This is a unit introducing chil- 
dren to the way other, major languages of India look in written form,with some 
mention of the sounds and words that are the same or very much the same in Hindi. 
Each language" will be given a brief introduction, and then a story appropriate ' 
for children of nine^or ten years of age, which hLj come from that language, will 
be presented. in Hindi. The idea is that Indian languages have given richly to 
the literature of the world, and stories from them reflect life in various parts, 
of India that should be known to every Indian child. It is his India. 

Unit IV - Early Indian Contributions ; Genius in Ancient India gave the 
world a number of inventions, such as the sundial and counting (the language of 
business). This unit should make a child appreciate the creative thinking which 
made India great, and the kind of observation which made it possible. Nothing 
is ordinary except to the person who has stopped thin±cing. 
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Unit V - Indians All , Thi^j unit is the companion to Unit IV in Book III, 
and should show life in other states of India - states not included in the pre- 
ceding book - through the activities of a modern Indian child. The activities 
may be pure enjoyment, but there should also be some delineation of constructive 
roles which children can and do play today in family and community life. The 
newspaper is a good source of some of the story possibilities for this unit - 
the boys who were awarded medals for having saved lives, Tor example. The news- 
paper stories centre on the awards, but the book stories should centre upon the 
deeds which led to them. 

Unit VI - Biography of Modern India , This unit is to introduce to children 
some of the ^reat men of modern India - Gandhi, Nehru, Tarare Radhakrishnan: 
or, perhaps, a poet, a musician, an engineer, a philosopher, a scientist. It 
would be good to have a woman represented. This unit should say to our children, 
"The greatness of India continues. These people, like you, were children of 
India, who worked for India and the world." Children should learn that it is 
patriotic to make the most of one's abilities, that contributions in many fields 
create the greatness of a coxintry. The farmer who grows a better crop and in- 
fluences other farmers to do likewise makes such 'a contribution. 

Unit VII - Humour. This unit may depart from the animal focus of the pre- 
vious books, to deal witn people and situations. Each story may represent a 
different type of humour, such as the humour of exaggeration, of understatement, 
of the absurd, of the inappropriate, of the unexpected but plausible. The manual 
will direct the teacher to draw attention to the different ways in which the 
stories are amusing and encourage children to make up stories of their own along 
the same lines of humour. 

A long story will deal with modern India. 

Rook V (The World ) 

As Book IV focussed on India, Book V reaches out to the World as it af- 
fects India.* 

Unit I - Thev Fought Disease . This is a xinit of science biography, tell- 
ing 'the story of the fights against such scourges as small pox, tuberculosis, 
polio, and cancer. Machines and types of surgery which correct defects of the 
heart are another possibility. 

unit II - Great Animal Stories , These will be stories from aroxind the 
world which tell of the bravery of aninials - true stories. Even though the 
stories will be drawn mainly from outside India, a tiger story from Jim Corbett's 
store of tales should not be out of order. Animals to consider include horses 
qnd dogs, about which a wealth of world literature is available. 

Unit III - frontiers of the World , This unit presents some of the latest 
ideas in aviation, in moon probe, in atomic energy, in barnessinij the sun's ener- 
gy as a source of fuel, in ways of preserving food, in conservation of natural 
resources, in predicting weather, in health. A humorous ^^em might be added - 
what if there were no lever, no wheel, no fuel. (This sounds tragic but it could 
be dei\lt with humorously.) Simple explanations of some of the principles at 
work in these endeavours can be given, es^oecially if children are featured in 
the stories. 

^ A useful bibliography of world literature in English is Best Books for Children. 
an annual compilation available from R. R. Bowker Company, 62 W. 45th Street. 
Q New York 36, New York. 
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Unit IV - Present Day Children the World Over . This unit presents stories 
of children in other coiintries, particularly true stories or realistic stories 
of constructive roles children play. An attempt should be made to have represen- 
tation from every continent. 

Unit V - ClasRie!3 the World Over - Previous books in the series have 
stressed Indian literat\ire. The present one now reaches out to Aesop's Fables, 
Japanese Children's Favourite Stories (Sakada), East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon (Asbjornsen), and the like. Or hero stories might be a very good emphasis 
- the Odyssey, King Arthur, etc. 

Unit VI - ^qdia's Present Contacts with the World * This is a unit center- 
ing on communication and transportation: cable, radio, newspaper, TV, ship, air- 
plane, exchange of scholars - business men - technicians, the United Nations. 
It :nust be anticipated that television service will soon be common throughout 
India, bringing the world Into the remotest village. How these communications 
are made possible through world-vide cooperation - relay stations and Telstar - 
cfi^n be usefiil here. Wliat is the spoken language through which technicians com- 
municate in these world-wide communication systems? What is the written form? 
At one time a dock strike in one country would not have affected India. What 
does it mean today? 

Unit VII - Fantasy , There are many stories in world literature dealing 
with faqtasy, beguiling or humorous. This unit is proposed for the excitement 
of the imagination. Science fiction woiild have a place here as a prophetic form 
of fantasy. In fact, an interesting study would be old stories of magic which 
have become true science - people now DO fly - the voices of people miles away 
can be ^eard with or without wires between. A possibility is the pairing of 
stories in the previous unit (Unit VI) with these fantasies^ and having the chil- 
dren note which story in Unit VI corresponds to that in Unit VII. 

A book-length story concludes Book V. 

These, then, are the plans for the Hindi series as the Reading Project 
staff now conceives them. Changes will doubtless occur as the work progresses! 
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STORIES FOR A LANGUAGE SERIES 



Many authors have written books which happen to please children. Many more 
are now writing for children, with the intention of pleasing them. When stories 
are written for a language series, they must not only plc^ase children but offer 
quality in content and form. 

In India as well as in other countries of the world, many authors now re- 
write the old literature. Writing is not easy, but writing a story which has al- 
ready been told and written is easier than thinking of a story to write - a story 
that has not been told or written before. Writing a new story is hard because it 
demands observation. An author writing an old story may simply recall and put in- 
to his own words. He may do it beautif\illy and deserve much praise, but the task 
has required less of him. He may not have to look about him at all. He can t^it 
in his study and pour out the words at will. 

Beyond observation, 'i story demands a plot. An author must be able to ob- 
serve life and see the possibilities of plot in it, seize a scrap of ploL and 
imagine an entire plot. 

The burden of this paper is to define the task of the author and analyze 
it so that those who wish to write new stories for children may have some guidance, 
A language series which contains only classic stories fills the mind of the child 
with the past. Some stories must also contain thoughts of the present and future. 

A dictionary defines a story as. a narrative, a narrative as a storyl Then 
perhaps it says that H presents i suGQession 2£ hapi>enings. and that H involves 
Plot, setting. ^ char acterizat ion, 

A story, then, presents a succession of happenings, ordinarily in the nat- 
ural sequence of their occurrence in time. It is true that an author may use a 
device popularly called "the flashback"; that is, he may start the story at a 
certain point in time, then temporarily revert to a still earlier time, then leap 
to the certain point and proceed beyond it. 



Natural order: 



A child wants 
tie) make a 
swing. 



He finds a 
rope. 



He finds a 
board. 



He 
swing 



the 



Flashback 
order: 



A child finds 
a rope and is 
delighted be- 
cause 



he had been Then he 

wishing to finds a 

make a board, 
swing . 



He makes the 
swing. 



Or the author may start at a 'certain point in time and have characters discuss 
what has previously happened. In this way the reader is not bodily removed from 
a present time to a previous time but remains in the present time and is reminded 
of a pr^^'ious time by the conversation of the characters. (A favorite device of 
Shakespeare). 

Tho characteristic movement of a story, however, is forward in time, from 
an earlier point in time. In that sense, the following does not qualify as a 
story: 

An old man was planting mango trees; many, many mango trees. 
A passerby said, "Why do you plant so many mango trees? You 
can't possibly eat so many mangoes". 



The old man replied, "It is true that I cannot eat 30 
many mangoes. I may not even live to see the fruit of these 
trees. I plant them for others," 

This is not a story, but an incident illustrative of the dedication of an 
individual to the good of others. There are many versions of this theme. For 
example, a man crosses a stream with great diffic\ilty; then stops to build a 
bridge, "Why do you build a bridge?" asks someone. "Because," says the man 
who represents dedication to the welfare of his fellow man, "someone less strong 
than I may come after me and be swept away by the torrent," Or a man is driving 
his car down the road and successfully passes over a great rock; but he stops 
and removes the rock. Why? Because someone coming in the dark may be ' jured. 
You can think of other examples. They are incidents, points in time. They start 
with a description of the situation and action and character, and end with an 
explanation of the action - the reason for it. 

If a story is to be made of an incident - and this is the way many authors 
get their ideas for stories - seeing an incident and conjecturing about it it 
must be extended in time either forward or backward. To extend it backward - 
that is, to start it at an earlier point in time, - the author may say to him- 
self, "Why did the old man think it important to do something for others? V/hore 
did he get the seeds? What thoughts and efforts were required to formulate and 
achieve his goal?" The author may plan his story entirely before atte^apting to 
write, or he may feel his way along as he writes, depending on the way he thinks 
he works better. 

Once there was a boy named Gopal, whose family was very 
poor. Its only possession was a beautiful mango tree. When 
the tree bore, everyone in the family was happy - that is, 
everyone but Gtopal, For the beautiful mangoes, the juicy, 
sweet mangoes would have to be sold. With the money the fami- 
ly could then buy rice and lentils and peppers, 

Gopal was tiied of rice, lentils, and peppers when he 
saw the beautif\il mangoes. He wr»nted a mango all to himself, 

"When I grow up, "he said to himself, "I shall eat lots 
of mangoes, J shall grow many mangoes and eat them all my- 
self." 

This is the start of a story that may have its finish in the xinselfish 
act of the old man, the Gopal of years later. The story line is from poverty to 
plenty, from wish to fruition. But there is more to the story than this. Some- 
thing must happen to change the child's selfish wish to his generous wish for 
others. What will it be? Will it be simply that Gopal gets more mangoes than he 
can use, and rinds satisfaction in supplying them to others? Will it be that 
Gopal finds that he has more mangoes than friends? Will it be that he finds it 
hard to enjoy something when he sees the need of others, and, by that need, is 
reminded of his earlier want? Does; a guru (teacher) help him to see that the 
reason he is not happy with his surfeit of mangoes is that self-love is spiritual 
emptiness? Can this be expressed in a way that children can understand? 

If, on the other hand, the author decides to make the incident the start- 
ing point rather than the end of his story (It could, of course, be the middle 
or any other point along the way, as well,), he has to think what he can do to 
give a satisfactory ending to a story starti];ig with this initial act. The set- 
ting he chooses will make a great deal of difference. If the area already has 
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nii-n^o trees in it, the contribution of the old man is minimized. So protably :t 
should be an area which is favourable to the fruit but which has not been planiei 
with it before. 

Another way to give the mangoes importance is to imagine the failure of 
jther orops or sources uf income in the community, or to imagine a caravan on a 
very important mission, which arrives at the site without food or water, and 
survives by means of the fruit. 

Or the passerby, ennobled by the example of the old man, remains to care 
for the trees, and sees them through many obstacles: drought, pestilence, fire, 
etc., until the old man's mission has been fulfilled. 

By way of this illustration, several points of importance have been made. 
The story should have some value bevond the virtue of being a jtorv , Thij 

does not mean that it must be serious, realistic, and heavily weighted with moral- 
ity. It does mean that a story in a reader series, being "a subject of study, can 
have considerable influence on the child who reads and discusses it; and that, 
since this is the case, it should desirably do something for his attitude toward 
and knowledge of the world. The author should be very much concerned with the 
kinds of conclusion about life that the child may draw from the story. The story 
may have moral value. It may have value in its presentation of a social principle 
(By cooperating we can do things faster and with less individual effort.), a sci- 
e^.tific principle (The heaviest objects seek the lowest level.), a health prin- 
ciple (Germs may be carried through the air in dust particles.), a mathematical 
principle (Half of zero is still zero.) 

Suppose the author wishes to write a story which will affect the behaviour 
of people toward animals. Perhaps he has observed that some drivers beat their 
animals unmercifully, but perhaps also he has seen a few drivers who seem to value 
the services of the animals. He wants to tell a story that will make children 
feel that animals that work with and for man are worth the care and kindness which 
people can show them. So he starts out in search of a story to go with his pur- 
pose. 

On different occasions he sees a bullock with golden horns, a bullock with 
a blanket over its back, a man asleep on a cart p\xlled by a b\xllock, a bullock 
slowly swerving out of the way of an obstruction in the road, bicyclei^ weaving 
around bullock carts, bxillock carts loaded with sugar cane or dung or carrots or 
cabbages, bullock cares loaded with sacks of onions or potatoes or rice or wheat, 
bullocks before dawn pulling loads to market — • their eyes shining in the dark, 
women cutting grass with knives, women carrying great piles of grass on their 
heads, men feeding grass to their bullocks. All these impressions the author has 
gathered as he has observed the life around him, and as he still is possessed of 
the desire to write something that will make children respect the biillock as he 
does. 

He would like to show the kindness of a man and woman to the bullock, and 
the return which they get for their kindness - the steady conveyance of their pro- 
duce to market and of their purchases l?ack to their home, the seemingly, limitless 
show of strength at the challenge of great loads, the dependable transport even 
when the driver sleeps, the effortless avoidance of disasters. 

Hal The author thinks he has the idea - he will have the driver, exha\ist- 
ed after the day at the market, go to sleep in the cart, and the bullock pxxll him 
through a number of problem situations on the road, and get him home safely. Per- 
haps there will be a little joke for the author and reader at the end of the story: 
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tb ; wife will ask how the trip went, and the driver will say ^ "Nothing unusual." 
Only the bullock knows. 



The problem situations could be a bicycle shooting out of a side road, a 
child playing in the road. But there should be a build-up from minor problems to 
a final great one. Suppose there is a bridge, a wooden bridge, and some boards 
have broken. One conveyance has fallen through, or perhaps travellers are being 
advised to turn back, but the bullock continues. The people shout, but the dri- 
ver is so exhausted that he does not hear the shouts above the rumble of the cart 
which has roeVed him to sleep. And the bullock goes on. He starts over the 
bridge. Peoplt. . hold their breath and hide their eyes. Aiid slowly the great ani- 
mal veers in his direction. Just missing the hole in the bridge. 

To build the bullock's importance the author decides that the family should 
be poor and heavily dependent upon the transport of the produce to market. * 

Ordinarily children seem to enjoy stories about children their ovm age. 
In this case, however, the author thinks children's interest in live things (such 
as a bullock) and action (such as the crises on the trip home) may compensate for 
the lack of a child in the story. Besides, if the rider must be asleep to height- 
en the importance of the bullock, the rider cannot be much of a hero with which 
to identify. The bullock is the hero, and the child's attention, hopes, anxie- 
ties, must be pinned on him. 

The setting ^ould assist the story. - be appropriate to it. If the setting 
is on the highway, a number of hazards can be encountered. All of the hazards 
should be true to whatever the setting is. Certainly the roads to market in many 
places in India are cluttered with people and conveyances, many with little re- 
gard for what goes on around them. Certainly there are bridges the worse for 
wear, which sooner or later are hazardous. 

The story should tell about change or achievement s In the proposed story 
of the bullock, the bullock achieves the safe conduct of his master, the master 
gets home safely, the care at the first of the story is rewarded by service 
throughout the rest of it. in the first of the story the man and his wife are 
the givers; in the rest of the story they are the takers. A change thus takes 
place in the change of roles: givers to takers, and taker to giver. 

The enling o£. tije s tory must give satisfaction . If the story starts witli 
the investment of the man and his wife in the bullock, and then introduces an ele- 
ment of danger gnd a solution dependent on the action of the bullock, the satis- 
faction comes in the justification for the investment - the successful passage 
thrcagh dangers o:^ greater and greater magnitude - until the end of the Journey 
is reached. 

The ending will not give complete satisfaction if something is "trimped 
up" at the end. For example, if at the end a man runs out and pulls the bullock 
out of the way of the hole in the bridge, the situation i& saved but the bullock 
is no longer the hero. Or, if the man's wife shows up and says, "I heard about 
this hole and came to make sure you'd get across," the bullock is denied his 
crowning achievement. The ending must not only serve the purpose of solving the 
problem situation but must be true to the author's purpose in writing the story 
at all, if the story is to give satisfaction. 
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Kinds of Plot 



• Young children tend to read for plot. If little happens in a story, l.hey 
tend to reject it in favour of a more eventful one. Good literary values go un- 
noticed. One of the reasons for giving children good stories ij to help them to 
become sensitive to those qualities which distinguish well-witten materials. 

Even plots can be pretty poor onc3 but still acceptable to children who 
have not been educated to sense the virtues of a good plot. They value action, 
suspense, surprise, and obvicuo humour, whether or not the action is needed or 
warraj ted, the suspense important to the overall structure, the surprise justified 
though surprising, and the hXimor appropriate to the tone, of the entire story. 

There seems to be only one thing children will not - .-rate in plot, and 
ohat is confusion or clutter. Too much, too long, too complicated a story loses 
its young readers. 

Here are some of the probl which characterize plots for children: 



Being puzzled 

by a .mystery 

Wanting something built 

Losing something 

Needing something 

Being uninterested 

Being ignorant 

Being disliked 

Being alone 

Having a bad trait 

Being helpless 

Facing choices 

Feeling inadequate 

Being unaccepted for 
one reason 

Suffering from a bad" 
situation 

Wanting something 



Thinking something 
is desirable 
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( steps in Solution ) 
Assembling clues 
Building it 
Hunting for it 
Working for it 
Becoming involved 
Helping in a task 
Making friends 
Seeking companiouship 
Meeting reasons for change 
Learning self-help 
Hunting for right choice 
Facing a challenge 
Proving good trait 

Working within the ' 
situation 

Working, hopelessly 
Working for it 
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( Satisfactory Ending ) 

Finding solution 

.Using, enjoying it 

Finding it 

Obtaining it 

Finding an interest 

Learning how to do it 

Being liked 

'Finding companionship 

Changing trait 

Gaining independence 

Finding right choice 

Becoming adequate 

Being accepted for good 
trait 

Making the best of it 



Getting it in. surprising 
way 

Finding greater reward than 
what was thought desirable 



Having a handicap 
Wishing for something 
Being selfish 

Having a job to do 

Being always wrong 

Desiring complete 
independence 

Being worried 

Wanting a response 

Having things in ore er 

Needing to help 

Encountering disaster 

Having a chance to be 
kind 

Wondering why some- 
thing Is so 



Competing against odds 
Inventing a substitute 
Having to share 

Making roolish decisions 
(such as trusting to 
incoripetent help) 

Still trying 

Opining it briefly 

Acting on the worries 

Working for response 

Doing several foolish 
things 

He Iping 

Working to rectify it 
Being kind 

Seeking the answer 



Winning 

Enjoying the pretense 

Learning the rewards of 
shar ing 

Reaping the whirlwind 



Finally by chance being 
right 

Realizing why adults warn 
against it 

Finding nothing to fe>ir 

Finally getting it 

Achieving disorder 

Be ing* rewarded 

Achieving the end 

Getting kindness in return 

Finding the answer 
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Notice that few of these start with something considered pleasant or easy. 
Most of them are challenges to character or ingenuity. The ideas of life which 
these plots can promote are the following: 

There are usually good reasons for the things that happen. 

If you want something done, do it yourself. 

If you hunt systematically, you may hope for success in finding. 
If you want to obtain something, work for it. 

If you will really sti^dy something, you will find it interesting,. 

If . you donH know how to do something, help someone who does know. 

The way^ have a friend is to be a friend. 

If you look for companionship, you will find it. 

Your actions improve when yo\jr thinking im'proves. 
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You gain independence by proving yourself worthy of it. 
If you would find the best way, look for it. 
You gain skills by trying. 
Fut your best foot forward. 

A plaoe may not be ideal, but you can make it livable. 
Sometimes by working indirectly, you can gain your goal. 
Another place is not necessarily a better place. 
A handicap is a poor reason to accept defeat without a try. 

Somet-^-aes imagining is better than the real thing, ei^pecially if you can^t have it. 

Give half of what you have and gain a whole friend. 

Poor help can only make matters worse. 

If you keep trying, you may even win by accident I 

Parents and te'.ichers have good reasons for the limitations they set. 

Fear is often groundless and often magnifies a danger. 

Think of the possible consequences before yor: ict. 

An author in search of a plot might well start with the idea of life he 
wishes to convey, then find a plot to fit it. 

The same plot can be used anywhere in the world, as long as the setting in 
that area of the world is congenial to it. If the plot requires poverty, that is 
easy to find. If it requires a bad season, that happens everywhere. 

CharaGterization 

Characterization is more demanding of an author than some authors realize. 
If a story should be convincing, then characterization should be; and it cannot 
be if the character is shown as being only honest or only ignorant or only any- 
thing else. He must have many sides, many characteristics. The author should 
ask himself how the person ^s friends would recognize him at a distance, know him 
by his voice or remarks in a crowd; what they would expect that he would do under 
certain circumstances. How does he behave with his family? What does he do for 
them, with them, because of them? What are his preferences? The author must 
study his invention until, in imagination, it is as real as anything he has ac- 
tually seen. Then he can write about it. When the character expresses Ideas and 
feelings, the author mus enter the person and speak as that person would speak, 
feel as hf- would feel. It is easy to see that the examples given previously need 
to be re\rritten to meet this requirement. 

Characters, like setting and like plot, can be delineated in several ways. 
The author may describe them. Other characters may express opinions ^bout them. 
Other characters may tell what they do. A character himself may spe^K, explain- 
ing himself or exemplifying a trait by what he says. Or he may act, suggesting 
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by behavior the kind of person he is or the feelings he has. As children love to 
read conversation, the author should consider this preference as he ^ATites. 



Setting 



It has been said that the setting should be suitable to the plot. It 
should also be to the characterization. Characters would not feel the problems 
with which stories start iinless the settings produced them. A setting produces 
loneliness, fear, desire, timidity, with, of course, the cooperation of the person 
who feels these things. At the same time it may be producing companionship, 
courage, bravado, and ^ satisfaction for someone else. But. the author should make 
sure that the setting is right for the individual and the feelings he is to por- 
tray. 

The author of the bullock story may truly wish to have the wife go out 
each day with a knife and a cone-shaped basket, because he has enjoyed se^^^ing 
women do this in the mountain country of northern India. But if he has his bul- 
lock cart going along a level road to and from market, and the road is rafher 
busy, this is not mountain country. The wife must use her knife and then bind 
the grasses and carry them on her head, like women of the plains. 



There is an economy in good stories for children, what one might call a 
"tightness" in the writing. Everything in it "counts". Nothing is superfluous. 
Unlike the epics told when the culture was new, the plot of a modern story should 
not be loaded with unessential incidents, unessential descriptions, unessential 
converPdtions, extraneous sequences. If something is said about the character, 
it is said to reveal him sufficiently to make him seem real and plausible. If 
an incident occurs, it is either essential to the sequence of events in the plot 
or it reveals something which is necessary to reveal about the setting or the 
character. Furthermore, this economy is stretched to the point of suggestion. 
The author iiiay say the wind blew the dust and the summer sun blazed in a cloud- 
less sky, letting the reader guess the heat, the soil, the thirst that would ac- 
company these two acts. The 'author may say the boy hxing his head, letting the 
reader infer his shame, or whatever it was that the situation would have provoked. 
An author who reconsiders bis finished product may do a good deal of worthwhile 
cutting, increasing the clarity and force of his composition. 



Indirectly the setting of a story should inform the child beyond the prime 
message of the story. The plot is laid, actually overlaid, upon a setting which 
contains plots of its own. The child's- concern may be the wish to have or to do 
a certain thing. But, in the background is hia father's concern for making a 
living as, perhaps, a weaver. As the child^s story progresses, the father is 
going througlj a sequence of weaving tasks. Perhaps the child is involved in 
some of these. The reader, then, becomes informed about weaving of a certain 
kind and in a certain locality, while he also reads of the child's activities. 
Obviously, the author must have prepared himself by learning the steps in the 
weaving art, where in the home it may be done, how the family is involved, what 
the concerns of children in such an environment typically are - their play, 
their troubles, how they help in the home. 

Desirably the author informs himself by visits to such homes, by asking 
questions about processes, by observing the children, by interviewing the chil- 
dren if possible, by listening to the way they say things and what they say to 
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each other - developing an ear for authentic conversation. How does personality 
speak through behaviour and posture and expression? How would the author feel if 
he were a child in this situation? 

To a great extent the author leans upon his own memory of :hildhood ex- 
periences anu feelings. But because he is not writing about himself and his own 
background, he has to transplant this awareness into new situations. At the same 
time he has to realize that a child in this environment may not have formed the 
same attitudes that he formed as a child. To reconstruct this child in litera- 
ture he must erase some of his own 'feelings and memories, and construct others 
from whau he sees and feels and understands in the different setting. 

Even apart from the problem of a controlled vocabulary, the work of writ- 
ing stories for a language .series demands careful scholarship, insight, empathy, 
and imagination, as well as skill -^ith words. 
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THE MEANING DIMENSIONS OF A WORD 



We live in a universe of atoms, which, in turn, contain universes of their 
own; a \iniverse of action and interaction, of multiple causes and multiple effects, 
a universe in which everything is v^a its way to be sensed and understood in its 
relationships to everything else. How naive of us ever to have thought that a 
word, even though of our invention, can have one ever-certain meaning, a perma- 
nence that is truth; that, to test its grasp we have only to measure one facet: 
"A dog is an animal?/a fruit?/ a vegetable?/a mineral?" - that, to teach its 
function, we have only to teach a child to sound it out. 

David H, Russell in his Dimensions of Children's Me aning Vo cabularies 
i n Grade^q L Through 12 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1954) showed 
several ways of testing the meaning dimensions of a word, and reported the varied 
success of children in tests of these dimensions. It followed that teachers 
should be aware of these dimensions in their teaching; textbook authors, in their 
writing. Russell would have been the last to say that he had expressed all the 
possible dimensions. It remains for teachers and textbook authors to identify 
them. 

We too, must have our modesty. That we have invented a word and have used 
it is no proof that we know all we have started and what has transpired in its 
use. We have simply used powers we still understand very little, in inventii^n 
and observation. And in trying to pin down the meaning, we tend to over simplify, 
perhaps ever distort, and certainly omit, some of itr> facets. 

What does tne lexicographer have to say about mango? One dictionary - a 
simplified pocket edition - says, "From Tamil - an Indian fruit and tree". So 
we have here its linguistic origin in South India, its location in India, its 
classification as a fruit and also as a tree which bears the fruit. In a colle- 
giate dictionary the lexicographer is more generous in ideas, time and space: he 
says that the word existed in the languages of Portuguese, KaJay, and Tamil - 
thus spreading its geographical area, even if one recognizer? that the Portuguese 
people had Asian outposts. He continues, "An oblong, yellovish-red tropical 
fruit, with a thick rind, a fibrous, agreeably subacid Juicy pulp, and a hard 
stone; also the tree of the siomac family, which bears this fruit." From this 
description we know something of shape, colour, structure, taste, and texture of 
the fruit, and the classification of mango as fruit and tree, as well as the fami- 
ly of trees to which the tree belongs. 

We call this description, loosely, a definition. Yet a definition may be 
composed of quite different ideas and still be a definition; or may be composed 
of fewer or more ideas and still be a definition. We could say that a mango is 
a fragrant, sweet. Juicy fruity, round and tapering in shape and varying in pulp 
from smooth to fibrous. Or w'=^ could speak of it comparatively, saying that the 
mango is sweeter, more fibrous than the peach, and has a tendency to cling +o 
its large central stone and slip its skin. Even then, we have not exhausted the 
possibilities of the mango. 

The reader may be thinking, "Who cares?" The mango illustration (here 
mango > by the way, is an adjective and not a noun) is used simply as an example 
of a many-faceted word which is short-changed not only in dictionaries but in 
speakers' and teachers' attitudes. The following are some of the dimensions 
which mango has In the English language. In another language it might have more 
or fewer dimensions, for the meaning dimensions of a word depend upon the words 
the language contains with which to express characteristics and relationships. 



Whole-Part Relationships: Tree or pudding or chutnev is the whole of which 
giangp is a part. Mango is a whole of which pulp and seed and skin are parts. 



General Coordinate-Sutordina te Relationshipc; ! Fruit is a general term under which 
inangQ may be classified. Banana is one of the many coordinates with mango under 
the general classification, fruit . Subordinate to mango are the varieties of 
mango , such as the Dusehri and Langra , 

Cause and Effect Relationships : Many causes might be named for the production of 
the fruit, but suffice it here to say that a blossom must be pollinated and nour- 
ished to produce the effect: mango . The mango, in turn, is a cause. It has the 
effect of nourishment when eaten; but, for some persons who are allergic to it, . 
it produces an allergic effect, such as skin rash. For the observer oT the fruit, 
it gives the effect of beauty and pleasure unless he remembers his ^:llergy. 

Comparison and Co ntrast Relationships : A mango can be compared with another i^ruit, 
and an analc'gy may be derived: mango is to mango tree as banana is to banana tree . 
But it can be compared -with things other than fruit: its stylized shape is that 
of a coiTima; its skin feels like soft, smooth leather; its.oolour may be yellow 
or re.i or a blending of one into the other, like the stages of a sunset* 

It may be contrasted with another fruit: it is soft rather than crisp like 
the apple, fibrous rather than granular like the pear. But it can be contrasted 
with other things; unlike many kinds of food, most varieties of it deteriorate 
too rapidly to be successfully shipped over great distances. 

Time Relationships: ' The mango tree does not bear mangoes. until it has reached 
a certain age. One might speak of the time from seed to mango. There is also 
the time from blossom to fruit, and the time of year for blossom or fruit. An ' 
additional facet of time-re].ationship is the" first historical record of the mango, 
and successive developments in its use, variety and location. 

Conditions^! A favourable environment for the mango includes certain conditions 
of soil, climate, altitude, moisture, and cultivation. Water, chemicals, and 
sunlight determine its production - are its food, so to speak; its shelter, a 
tree, It^ enemies are frost, droxight, excessive rain, overcast conditions^ and 
-disease. Man's competitors for it are birds and -daasects as- well as other tree- - 
climbers. " 

Behaviours: One could argue the appropriateness of the application of the term 
behaviour -to mango. The tree may release it, "but it drops; it^di^ps; it can 
poison; its seed can sprout. 

Qualities: The qualities, of a mango are on a sliding scale, depending upon the 
particular variety or individual fruit. Man^p comes in certain number , (on the 
tree, in. the. crate, pudding to serve six. people, etc. ) In' juice or pvilp or area 
of skin it comes in certain amount . Its texture is from, smooth to fibrous. Its 
flavQiy ranges from apricot to kerosene-. It varied in degrees of* moiature. or 
juiciness. In^ colour it varies from yellow to red. In sweetness, as fruits go, . 
it is v«ry sweet, but varies within a range, even so* La acidity it rates "sub- 
acid". In solidity it is firm. In slz^ it compares with peaches, and pears. In 
?h^P^ it is round and tapered. In odour it' is fragrant. If it has a sound, per- 
haps it is the dull thud of dropping from "ttie -tree or the sound of being eaten. 

U^SA* Its uses depend upon the user. Nature had perhaps the primary intention 
of propagation* Birds, insects, and climbing anijnals,. as Well as some who wait 

patiently on the ground/ use. it for food. Man eats it raw or cooked, alone or 
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in other foods. He also has used it for decor 3+-^'. on, as in a bo.v'^l of fruit to 
enhance a table display, or its shape &s in a printed or woven cloth, or its 
• colour imitated in a dye. It is an edible home for insects, and a good h^iiiting 
ground for enemies of insects. 

Synonymous Words : none except fruit , which is really a classification. 
Antonvmous Words : none 
Homonvnioua Words : none 

Derivation : Portuguese - manga . Malaya - Manga . Tamil - Mang;a 
Derivatives : Mangoes or mangos (plural) 

Multiple Meanings : Mango - the fruit, mango - the tree, mango - the colour 
mango - the design 
"Please give me a mango". 
"The Mango needs water and sunlight", 

"Of all colours, I like mango best." 

"Please get me the mango plate." - which may mean 

the plate with mangoes in it 

the plate with a design of mangoes on it 

the plate the shape of a mango. 

Definition ; As indicatea earlier, this may take different forms. We should be 
forgiven if we have left out the habits of a mango I 

The meanings and associations which have been explored here ar^^ those which 
a teacher or. textbook author, trying to assemble all that he can think of about 
a mango, has been able to identify. > A person interested in the cultivation of 
the fruit would have even more to say. A gourmet wishing to express subtle dis- 
tinctions in the taste and uses of different varieties of the fruit could add to 
that. 

The main point to be derived from this exercise with mango is that a teach- 
er exposing children to the idea of mango, helping them explore meanings and re- 
lationships, and possibly testing the results of this teaching, should realise 
the possibilities of his tasjc, and, while he will not go to the lengths to which 
this exposition has gone, he should not be satisfied to stop with "A mango is a 
fruit", A further point is that the development of word meanings should, over a 
period of time, include all the facets of meaning explored here, even though one 
word may not have complete consideration as in the case of fflSIlSfi.* 

Beyond the task of making the children aware of the meanings within a word 
and associated with a word, is the task of teaching children to think about one 
relationship or facet of meaning at a time, and to study that in several words. 
For example, the teacher may say, "Here are some words you know. I shall write 
a word, like coat, and you are to find a word that tells about part of a coat, 
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like button or cloth or seam ." In thi^: case the teacher is dealing with whole- 
part relationships, supplying the whole ( coat ) and asking for the identification 
of a part ( button, cloth , seam ) . 

If the teacher does this repeatedly, the children will become expert in 
identifying a part when given a whole, but not in identifying a whole when given 
a part, or in identifying and matching wholes and parts without any prompting by 
the teacher. Therefore, the teacher must also sometimes say, "I shall name a 
part, and you are to find the whole", or, "Here is a mixture of words. Some are 
the names of parts and others are the names of the wholes of which these are the 
parts. See how many wholes you can match with parts. If you do this properly, 
you will have no parts or wholes unmatched," Needless to say, the teacher must 
make sure that each word Is suitable to pair with only one other word in this 
meaning relationship. 

As' soon as the Primer .vocabulary was established by the Reading Project 
Team in India^ a chart was made, each word listed on the left side, and dimen- 
sions of meaning recorded across the page. Then, when word meaning ex<^rcises were 
to be designed, it was imniediately clear which words could be used in, for ex- 
ample, a whole-part relationship. Also, as the words listed to the right of the 
Primer words ultimately came into the vocabulary of later books, it was clear 
which earlier words could be used in exercises with the new words. The chart 
also served as a check-sheet of the kinds of word relationship which should be 
covered in the exercises in the book, workbook, and manual. 
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TH OUGHT PATTERjNo rlXPOSITORY WRITING 

What does an author do when he vrites? He puts down ideas. Where does 
he get them?" He puts these ideas in a certain order. Why? He gives you the 
world as it has come through his senses and. as it has been processed by his brain^ 
through the medium of words - words which^ in turn, the culture has given' him, 
by which it has both enlarged and limited his awareness of environment. By the 
time you see the result, as a reader, it is a pretty special product, expressed 
in no other words, organized in no other way, and offering no more or no less 
than what the author wished to give, (A good reason, right there, for reading 
more than one author .in more than one culture, on^any one subjecti) 

Do you remember a time when you were a child, that an adult took your hand 
and said, '^Le't's take a walk"? Do you remember what you said as soon as you could 
speak? "Where are we going?"* You were full cT questionSc "Where?" "How?" "Why?" 
The good reader, as he agrees to go along with the author, asks such questions, 
anticipates a txirn at the next, corner, a brar.i'hing of roads and a decision. He 
sees things the author misses in his logic or in his selection of ideas to pre- 
sent; he learns the preferences of the author by the length of time he dv/ells. on 
a topic; he resents, as he once did the pull away from the toy-shop windov/, being 
hurried along from a topic in which he has special interest; and^ in the end, he 
■ agrees^ or disagrees with what the author has to say about the journey, but even . 
here,- he may have quite individual reasons for doing so. ■ . . 

^ Think what an author takes on when he writes an article:- Every person who 

reads his article gets something slightly or greatly different from it, like the 
child. invited for a walk. The critics write reviews. The author gnashes his 
teeth: "They miss my POINT," he cries, "Don't they know what I mean when I say.,.? 
Didn't, they see what' I said in the fourth paragraph?" 

Sometimes the author is right: they missed his point. Sometimes the cri- 
tics' are right: he doesn't express himself well; he doesn't organize clearly; he 
makes it hard for the reader* 

The ideal would be an author who knew how to make himself clear, and a 
reader who knew how to- read the author's signals. To reach that ideal, both au- 
thor and reader need to understand the ideas and thought patterns with which they 
both have to work. Where do these ideas come from? How are these thought pat- 
terns developed? 
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The Schema above gives you some idea of what goes on in a human being as 
the world buffets him. Throxigh his eyes, ears, nose, and touch, he receives sen- 
sory impressions of the animate and inanimate objects in his environment. These 
objects may appear in a pattern of events or in certain situations (framed, as 
it were, in time or place). With regard to these objects, events and situations, 
the brain does not serve as a filing cabinet. Certain attitudes and feelings 
which the human being has developed from previous experience or which are imme- 
diately formed in response to pleasant or unpleasant sensations influence the re- 
ception. Strong feeling against something, for example, may cause a person to 
ignore it or, on the o+her hand, to be aware of nothing but it in a situation. 
Awareness, then, is more than a faithful copy of the world in the person *s mind. 
Par^f? of existence are magnified or distorted by the person's feelings and 
thoughts - to the point of blotting out or minimizing others. 

Now, we might say, the brain is left with all sizes of observations, some 
magnified, some distorted, some reduced, some rubbed out. What happens? Normal- 
ly, unless the person has been educated to be a rubber stamp, a spewer of the 
spewed, he becomes aware of certain relationships among these observations. He 
"turns things over" in his brain: 
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Whole^-p Rrt Relationships : A frog is not Just a frog. The leg is part of it. 

Cause and Effect Relationships : The rain did not come from nothingness. There 
were clouds in the sky. The river did not rise by magic. It was filled with 
rain from all over the countryside. 

Sequential Relationships : Something happened at ten o'clock, something else at 
eleven. In the life process there is first the egg, then the tadpole, then the 
frog. The towns that you pass on the road from Delhi to Agra are first - then - 
then - . 

Coinpara , son and Contrast Relationships : These two cars ar^ both .Ambassadors (com- 
parison). But (contrast) one is white and one is gray. The bird has a nest but 
I have a house. 

Coord inate-Suboyd i. ^p>'^Q Relationships : ^4y father and Madan's father both live in 
this village, but the. village council runs it. These two wheels turn on this 
axle (independent of. each other; dependent on the axle). They are held on by 
pins on either end (dependent on pins). Of dog and cat, the bark belongs only 
to the dog, the purr only to the cat. The dog is not a cat. The cat is not a 
dog. 

The awareness of these various kinds of relationship among the observa- 
tions can lead to certain kinds of products: 

Theorieg! Quality is better than quantity. The universe is expanding. 

Laws and Principles; Everything has a cause. Nothing is put into motion without 
the application of some force, 

Genera] Izations! (These pertain to the immediate data, whereas theories, laws 
and principles are the result of many such data and generalizations.) Rain helps 
ny garden. 

£jfflBiaiizaii2Ils Thesei plants need good soil, moisture, and sunlight. 
Definition : A nest is a home of a bird* 

Classif iGation! The waters of this river are used for irrigation and for the 
production of electricity. (Uses of water: (a) irrigation (b) electricity.) 

Man and the whale are both mammals. (Mammals: (a) man (b) whale). 

ProQedures! The first step in making this cake is to assemble the ingredients.... 
Next (First, Second, Third, etc.) 

Once these products of the mind are established, the mind continues to 
find utility in them, the need to defend them, and evidence of their validity. 
In exposition of them to others, the writer makes use of examples (just as I 
have done immediately above), elaborates them (just as I have done in presenting 
the material following the schema), and applies them when necessary or desiralDle. 

Examples* As an example of the principle that "Everything has a cause", the 
writer may say that a bird flies away when 'you approach because it fears what 
you may do. 

As an example of the generalization, "Rain helps my garden," the writer 
may say that his beans grew an inch overnight after a good rain storm. 
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Elaboration : To elaborate on the idea that plants need good soil, the writer may 
suggest the kinds of soil he considers good, the nutrients which should be in the 
soil, for certain kinds of plants. 

To elaborate the idea of a nest's being the home of a bird, the writer may 
say that there the bird lays its eggs, feeds its young, and keeps them until they 
are ready for an independent life; there the bird returns at night or on a stormy 
day. 

To elaborate the first step in making the cake, the writer will list the 
ingredients to be assembled and their amounts, with, perhaps even specific recom- 
mendations of brand names. 

Application ; If the writer applies the principle that "Everything has a cause," 
to the presence of flies in the screened house, he will have the reader consider 
how the flies could have go^ in, vhat had been open or contaminated, w.iO had been 
responsible, how it might be prevented. 

To follow the thoughts of a -v^iter, then, iT^t^ollow the possibility of 
his doing one of fourteen or more different things with ^he data he has at his 
disposal. (Because my brain is not the ultimate brain in the world, I am suppos- 
ing that my schema is not a perfect statement. You may improve upon it.) Un- 
fortunately, he does not say at every turn, "Now I'm stating a principle. .. ..Now 
I'm expressing my feelings about it.... Now I'm presenting an analogous situation, 
using my powers of comparison...", and so forth. The reader has to sense these 
directions. 

"Why should he sense them?" you ask. "Why doesn't he Just read along, and 
follow as though led with a rope around his neck?" Well, for one thing he would 
accept without question what the author had said. He would not see how the au- 
thor had arrived at his conclusion. He would not know what was important to re- 
member from the material he had read. In short, he would read the way most adults 
today have read all their lives, to the world's sorrow. 

"Oh," say you, "but I belong to the new generation. I have learned to 
read for the main idea of every paragraph." That is very nice, and you and your 
teachers should be very proud. However, the main idea of a paragraph is not al- 
ways the important thing to remember. The reporter writes, "Country X has cut 
off diplomatic relations with Country Y". That is his main idea. Is that whet 
you should remember about that paragraph? Does it do you any good to know only 
that? The important news is buried further on: the reason for the action. Only 
if you know the reason can you hope to improve a rapidly deteriorating situation. 
Perhaps arbitration can prevent armed conflict, but not unless you exhume the 
reason buried in that paragraph. 

Again, suppose you read, "There are seven danger signals of cancer." Is 
that enoxjigh to do you any good? It is the main idea of the paragraph. But the 
important news is not one summary sentence but seven vital points. 

With examples as grim as the threats or war and deaths perhaps you are 
row willing to follow along on nj^. rope J (l have, by the way, made a generali- 
zation, ' "To follow the thoUijhts of a vrriter . . .is to follow the possibility of 
his doing one of fourteen or more different things....", answered your one ques- 
tion with three flat statements on the effects of docility, and answered your 
defense with the two examples of its fallacy. "To the world's sorrow" at the 
end of the second paragraph in this sequencL^ suggests my attitude-thought and 
feeling reaction - toward the reading behaviour' of most adults. If you consider 
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my attitude an insult, you may impetuously reject all that I have said and try 
to find facts to prove that i. am wrong. Added to insult is ^he fact thi.t I have 
made three flat statements about the consequences of docilicy in reading, which 
I have not supported vith facts. If I anrnot careful,^- you may even throw the 
book dovm and refuse, to read further. But at least you are an active thinker as 
you read I ) 



To report a piece of news - an event 

Saturday, our class went to Ranikhet. We rode' in a big 
. bus. It was very hot on the winding highway and also in 
Ranikhet. When the bus arrived'at Ranikhet at pne^ clock, 
we had four hours to explore. Some went t^'-'the temple', some- 
to the shops, but all twenty of us were at the bus when it 
was time to depart. The way back was cooler but too dark to 
show the mountains. We chatted and joked in the dark. 

The writei^JLs_repor^ting-_-an event, starting-with a" isummary sentence \^hich 
tells who (our class), when (Saturday), where (toRanikhet - whence is not stated) 
"and what (went). The next sentence tells how (by bus). The why the reader has. 

to gather by clues (Some went some. ... .chatted .and joked) and classify for 

himself as pleasure « purchases and information . The rest of the paragraph is 
chronologically organized from departure to return. The reader ha.s to deduce for 
himself that it was five o^clock when they v;ere to start back, and that it must 
have' been a long ride if the writer ^s impression was chiefly of darkness. 

The writer has given the reader little on which to judge the desirability 
of -such a trip. He reveals his own judgement in the words big , very hot , cooler , 
and t oo dark . If the reader likes bus travel, and does not mind; being very hdt 
if the compensation is to see temples, to. shop, and to chat- and joke, he may de- 
cide to go to Ranikhet some day himself. - 

The writer makes the reader infer that the sentences beyond the first are 
in 'chronological order, from words like in a bus - on the highway - when arrived r- 
some went - when time to depart - - way back . 

In planning the paragraph, or at least in thinking it as he wrote/ the 
writer was doing something like this: 

when iwe did what ' 

how we did it ' . • , 

how it felt * - 

how long. we stayed 

what we did there: (a) some this (b) some that ■ 
how it felt and looked coming back 

what we did on the way back • ■ . .\ 

ThB reader catches this plan from the author by sc^'-eral means. First, he 
must recognize, a summary nev^s sentence as different from other kinds of sentences. 
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If the first sentence or the fir;:t few sentences of an article tell when something; 
happened - who did it - perliaps how and why, the reader has a right to expect that 
he is reading a description ol' an event. An event has a beginning and an end. 
Chronological order is a natural expectation (trough an author does net always 
fulfil it). Therefore, the reader has a rea.ly-made plan of attack in his mind(a 
rr.ind^set) for this kind of material. After finds out the who, when, where, 
what, why, and how, he keeps mentally asking, "What next? What next? Then what?" 
until he has the sequence of happenings. 

The brain is as quick as a wink. A great deal goes on in the good reader's 
mind i.s he takes what he wants from the author. Luckily, the good reader keeps 
ais thoughts separate from the author's thoughts, and can tell you what the au~ 
thor said and what he, in add ition, thought , without getting the :wo sets of data 
mixed up. (Many poor readerc forget which was which. ) With his own purposes in 
mind, a reader might read the news event like this: 

Saturday our class went to Ranikhet. (Hmmm. Might want to 
go myself sometime. How was it?) We rode in a big bus. (Might 
be fun, eh?) It was very hot on the winding highway and also in 
Ranikhet. (Oh, oh; hot and twisty. I could get sick on that 
kind of road. What about Ranikhet?) When the bus arrived at 
Ranikhet at one o'clock, we had four hours to explore. (Wonder 
how long it took to get there? Long, hot trip, I'll bet; well, 
what was good about Ranikhet?) Some went to the temple (Not all 
together - you could do what you wanted.,), some to the shops 
(Fun - tourist traps?) But all twenty of us (Oh, twenty went - 
lots of room on the bus, but the bus not held down verj well 
over the bumps.) were at the bus when it was time to depart. 
(Pretty good record. Usually there are stragglers. Maybe there 
wasn't much to see.- Maybe it was too hot to walk around much. 
Then what?) - The way back was cooler (Aii, that's nine.) but 
too dark to show the mountains. (What a shame for the people 
with cameras. So what?) We chatted and joked in the dark. 
(There was good morale in spite or two disappointments - the 
heat and the darkness. I'd like to^know more about Ranikhet - 
before I decide to go.) 

In summary (l am signalling summarization), the active reader of a news 
article is able to distinguish a summary statement of an event, to look for the 
answers to the basic questions (who, etc.) in it, to pick up the clues to time 
change in a chronological accour.t (first, .then. .. .afte<r. ... "^y evening. .etc. ) 
and to remember those events in order. If he has a purpose of his own (such as 
going to Ranikhet himself some day) or if a teacher has set one for him ("Read 
this to see what you would want to know in addition to what the author has told 
you.") he will ask additional questions of the material and react to what he finds 
with thoughts and feelings of his own* 

To classify (diagram) 

The lake town of tiainital has two centres. 
One is around the south end of the lake and is called 
Talital., There is a bus station where tourists arrive 
and depart. The other centre is Malital, at the upper 
and opposite end of the lake. It contains a sports 
area and a theatre, and many shops. 
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The author of this paragraph wanted to make his reader aware of the fact 
that Nainital had two centres of activity, one at the northern end of the lake 
and one at the southern, to give the names of each, and to tell something of the 
character of each. The key to his purpose (classification) lies in the first 
sentence: lake town of Nain ital has two centres. In the reader's mind, as 
in the author's mind, there should be something like this: 




The stimulus of this "town, ,has. . two centres" should provoke the ques- 
tion: "What are they?" If you ever studied Latin, you probably remember the- be- 
ginning of Caesar's Gallic War^ : "All Gaul is divided into three parts." The 
student who laboured through the translation of this sentence should have expected 
to find and remember the names of the three parts. (Don't ask me now; you are 
forty years too IsVeJ) 

As the student reads the paragraph on Nainital, he picks up clues to the 
organization of the author's ideas: 

...Quo (of the centres) is around the south end of the lake (position) and 
is called (name of first blank in diagram) Talital (write it down so that you 
won't forget it). There (in Talital) is a bus station (what's there) where tour- 
ists arrive and depart (use.). The other centre (the second of two) is Malital 
(name to write down in the space in the diagram) at the upper and opposite (\jDi>er 
perhaps merfhs the water enters this region of the lake, oPT3osite means opposite 
of the south end, so north) end of the lake. It (Malital) contains (what's there) 
a sports area (entertainment) and a theatre (entertainment), and many shops (pur- 
chasing). (Tourists come in at one end and spend most of their time at the other, 
probably). 

The diagram, filled out in the reader's mind or notebook, should look some- 
thing like this; 




theatre 
shops 

He should be able to answer such questions as: Where is Nainitj-1 situated? 
What are the names of the centres? Where are these centres? What is in each cen- 
tre? From the sheer bones of his diagram he can easily produce these answers. 
He can do it because he has visualized or written down the diagram the author has 
dictated, and becaxise he has been able to profit by the signal meaning of words 
such as isfo, one, aalled, H^sI&p other, opnoaite, ff(?i)-^s|ing as presented in this' 
context. And, of course, the word south is unmistakably a word indicating the 
position of the one centre. 
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Beyond these minimal observations, the reader might be required to answer 
questions which require him to see cause and effect (Why do touristo come to Main- 
ital?), to draw conclusions (if you were a tourist, which end of the lake would 
be mors interesting to you, and whyX- to infer (By what means of transportation 
do some people come to Nainital? More than a few people? Why do you think so?), 
to interpret (What two meanings might the word upper have in this context? Which 
do you think is intended?), to project (What else do you think might be at the 
south end of the lake, and why do you think so?) 

To present a sequence (series of steps) 

Going from the bus station to Birla School is not so simple * 
one might think. First, many men at the station vie with each 
ottier for your baggage. When that is finally settled, and you 
have selected your coolies, you still have to decide how you, 
yourself, will go: on foot, on horseback, or by daadl . Suppose 
you decide to go by dandi . You will have to select your men who 
will carry the dandl * and make!, clear to them the destination and 
the fee. Then they start with you up winding trails. They make . 
two or three stops on the way, to catch their breath. After an 
hour of riding, you finally come to the top of the hill and Birla 
school. 

The first sentence in this paragraph sees the problem (from bus station 
to Birla School) and states an opinion (not so simple as one might think). The 
reader interprets this as meaning that it is in some degree a complicated busi- 
ness, going from the bus station to the school. 

The first word in the next sentence ( First ) signals the author's inten- 
tion of giving a series of steps in the process of getting from the one place 
to the other, and the reader sets his mind for a series of steps,- each signaled 
(First. .When. .. .Then. .two or three stops. .After .... ) in some way, and stated 
as a .series of acts (vie. .selected. .decide. .. .select. .make clear ... .start 
. . . ,make. . . .come. , ). As the reader reads, these pictures may come to his mind: 

1. Men pushing and arguing over baggage ^ 

. . 2. You select coolies (men) to carry your baggage. 

3. You puzzle (S^all I take dandi, horse, or shall I walk?). 

4. You decide on dandi. 

5. You pick your men to carry the dandi, saying (a) This is my 
destination, (b) This is a fair price. 

6c You get into the dandi and start up the hill. 

7. The men put you down here. 

8. The men put you down there. 

9. Perhaps the men put you down again. 

10. One hour after point 6 you arrive at Birla School* 
Note that Point 3 is a three-branched diagram; 
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HOW SRkLL I GO? 



? ? ? 

on foot by horse bv dandi 

But the overall design of the paragraph i=? a series of steps describing trans- 
portation from bus statioi] to Birla. The reader is encouraged by the author to 
"live" the experience and to visualize it more clearly, by the author's use of 
"you". Two problems may block the reader: He has to infer that men and coolies 
are used synonymously. Also, if he doesn't know the meaning of the word d indl . 
visualization will be irore difficult. 

After reading this paragraph, the reader should be able to say what the 
problem is, what the steps are, in correct sequence, and whether and why he agrees 
v/ith the author's opinion, "not so simple." 

When the reader reads "Croing from the bus station to Birla School is not 
so simple as one might think", he asks, "Why?" Then, when he sees, "First," he 
fixe J in his mind that this is the first reason, but as he reads that sentence and 
starts the next ("When" ) , he realizes that this is not only a first reason but a 

first step in a sequence. From that time on, he asks, "Then what? Then what? 

... ." and so on until the end of the steps. The active reader has sensed the au- 
thor's purpose and design, and has set his mindi with questions suitable to them. 

To express cause and effect 

Some people who came to attend our course at Birla 
School thought that they would get fat from so much sitting 
in class. For this reason, they took long walks up and down 
the trails around the school. But whatever they, lost in 
poundage on the walks, they gained afterwards. Each walk 
made them hungrier. They ate more and more. When last heard, 
they were criticizing the dhobi for shrinking their- clothes. 

The author is dealing with a series of causes and effects: sitting causing 
fear of obesity, fear of obesity causing walks, walks causing hunger, hunger caus- 
ing more eating, (unexpressed: more eating causing gain in weight, gain in weight 
causing tightening of clothing), tightening of clothing causing criticism of dhobi. 
In the organization of his paragraph, he has done something like this: 

What some people thought 

what they did about it 

what effect it had 

why it had that effect " 

what they did because of what they thought had happened. 

"For this reason" is a clue to the reader that the first sentence states 
a cause, and the next will state an effect, an effect of the people's thoiaght; 

"But", In the third sentence, signals a reversal, a change of expected 
direction. The people achieved just the opposite effect: obesity instead of 
slimnesc. This reversal is emphasized by the use of antonyms, "lost" and "gained". 
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The reader must know that "hungrier ate .more. . .more ." are causes :\^r 
gain, for the author does net give a verbal clue to the fact that these are cause 



"When last heard'* makes the reader know that the end of the story has ar- 
rived. It is the author's signal that the last of the causes of effects has eonr.e 
The reader has to think what a dhobi's shrinking of clothes has to do with gain- 
ing weight. Then he laughs, for he is in on a secret with the author. He and 
the author know that the people gained weight, but the people still think they 
are winning the battle of the bulge. If clothes are tighter and weight is light- 
er, obviously the dhobi is the culprit. 

This paragraph is mu^.h more complicated than many paragraphs of cause and 
effect, for often the author v;ill deal with only one cause and one effect. He 
may start with the cause, vliicn the reader recognizes as an act or situation or 
feeling (He struck the desk, (or) It was raining heavily, (or-) Suddenly she 
felt dizzy.) Then he may or may not signal with an expression such as therefore . 
as a result, conseq u ently . Sometimes he depends upon the reader's knowledge of 
such acts, situations, or feelings, to tell him that the next part of the para- 
graph is an effect or consequence (The letter opener rattled on the glass, (or) 
Streets were like lakes, (or) She put her hands to her head.) 

In reverse manner, the author may start with the effect and then tell the 

cause:' 

The letter opener rattled Streets were like lakes. She put her hands to 

on the glass. He. had struck It had rained heavily. her head. She had 

the desk. suddenly felt dizzy. 

Notice how the change in the verb tells the reader that the second, preceding the 
first, may be the cause of the first. That change, and the reader*^s own experi- 
ence with 3ause and effect , in life, are the only signals. 

The reader should emerge from reading such a paragraph knowing the two 
events or situations or feelings, and knowing v;hich caused which. 

To Qompare or contrast 

The snow-capped peaks of the Himalayas appear to be much 
like other snowy peaks one has known. Their ridges loom white 
above the misty atmosphere, and the shadows between ridges form 
vertical grays among the horizontal lines of the stratus clouds. 

But in the case of other mountains, viewing is a matter of 
raising the eyes only slightly above the attendant foothills. 
The peaks we sec from Nainital are shy of the observer, showing 
only on clear days and then only for a short time above the 
cloud bank. Furthermore, the one who looks for them, even from 
a vantage point of 7500 feet above sea level, must look halfway 
up the sky from the horizon. The unbelievable height of these 
peaks and the bank of haze beneath them, give the impression of 
a mirage, a supernatural phenomenon, whose image persists in 
the memory of the observer. 

The author of these two paragraphs (which might have been written as one para- 
graph, with a turning point at the word "But") has had in mind something like 
this; 
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Himalayan peaks much like others ( comparisoD ) 



ridges white above mists 
shadows veiulcal gray 
But (Gontrast) 

Other mountains a little above footnills ^ 
Himalayan peaks 

not always visible 

high in relation to landscape 

The author expects the reader to see the comparison ( much likg )in bi.s 
first sentence, and to sense, without signal, that the two points (ridges. • .^yiii 
shadows. . • . ) support the statement • 

With "But", the author signals a difference, a reversal, and expects the 
reader to know that the reverse of comparison is contrasts He speaks then of 
other mountains , identifying this first point in his second paragraph as a fea- 
ture of ozher mountains that is not true of the Himalayas. When he starts the 
next sentence ("The peaks wc see from Nainital"), he expects the reader to know 
that the peaks seen from Nainital are Himalayan, and that whatever is said will 
be contrary to the statement about other mountains . If the Himalayan peaks 'are 
seen only on clear days and then only for a short tiioe, and since this statement 
is made in contrast, the reader must assui)[^ e that most mountains can be seen on 
most days, and, in many cases, of course, this is true. 

The words unbelievable, impression, memory make the reader that the 

author is giving a human reaction to tae scene. The words mirage and supernatu- 
ral Phenomenon are comparatively used, since, as the reader knowa, the Himalayas 
are neither a mirage nor a supernatuisD phenomenon. 

The reedier should learn from this presentation that the Himalayan peaks 
are like other peaks one has seen;, having white ridges above mists, and vertical 
shadows, DVt that they are differ nt in that they are rarely visible ^ and so 
high and sc separated by mists from the rest of the land as to seem xmreal. 

The fact that the author put his comparison first and his contrast second, 
along with an emotional punch in the words unbelievable and supernatural, suggests 
that he wants the reader to be impressed with the uniqueness of the Himalayas 
rather than with their resemblance to other peaks. 

Notice the difference in effect of these two statements: 

Thev look like other mountaing. but thev are higher. 

Thev are higher but thev look like olhej mountains . 

The author *s purpose, then, is to pay tribute to the uniqueness of the 
Himalayas, and to transmit some of his own wonder to the reader. He does these 
things by means of comparison and contrast. The reader must ask himself as he 
reads: "Does this tell how they are alike? How they are different?" 
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To enumerate (a. .b. .c. .d. .e. • ) 



We have had to do a lot of work in this cout;:^. For one 
thing, there have been the lectures by Americar^s in English, 
when British English would have been hard enough. For another, 
there have been the lecture.) in Hindi; and, since there are 
many dialects of Hindi, these, too, have been a strain. The 
instrvotors have said in a short time toe rauch that is impor- 
tant, so that note-taking has been difficult. Then there have 
been readings, projects, problems, and discussions. It is a 
wonder that we are still alive. 

A paragraph of enumeration contains points whose order is of no particular 
consequence. In this way it differs from a paragraph of sequence, in which first 
one thing happens, then another, and not the reverse. The pattern of a paragraph 
r,i' enumeration is the pattern of a grocery list. There may be logical groupings 
(all the dairy products together, for example), and an order among logical group- 
ings, but there does not have to be. It is just easier for the reader if things 
normally associated are together. 

The author's ideas in the paragraph above are ordered in some such way as 

this: 

Main idea: We had to do a lot of work in this course. 
Proof, job by job: listening to American English 

listening to standard Hindi and dialectical variations 

taking notes fast 

« 

reading 

doing projects 

solving problems 

participating in discussions 

Comment on the amount of work (humour of exaggeration). 

The first sentence states an opinion. The word lot in this context signals this. 
"For one thing" signals the first point. "For another" signals the second. The 
fourth sentence ("The instructors....") is a statement of cause and effect, which 
can be recognized as a new point only because it has to do with time and note- 
taking rather than language. "Then" signals another point, which turns into a 
series of four, set oft* by commas. 

The last sentence is again opinion, triggered in this context by the word 
wonder , Since the reader knows that few if any people die of listening, reading, 
studying, speaking and writing, he recognizes the statement as an exaggeration. 
Either the author is overwrought or he intends humour, to show that, for all the 
str\iggle, he isn't angry, disgusted, or outraged. 

After the first sentence, the reader asks "Vfhy"? After "For one thing", he 
wonders, "What else?" 
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A thought pattern of enumeration does not necessarily start with an ex- 
pression of opinion. It may be a statement of fact ("There are seven danger si^-r 
nals of cancer"). Or it may start with enumeration and end with a statement or 
expression of opinion. Or it may start with enumeration and let the i^^der guess 
what all of these concern. Enumeration occurs when the author presents a list of 
items which have a common relevancy. How kind he is about signalling his purpose 
and his introduction of new points to the reader depends upon his writing skill 
and upon his awareness of the reading problem. 

To define (descriptive) 

An. Indian is a human being easy to identify. He will 
be light or dark, and have one of many of the world's facial 
types and body structures. In size he will rang(; from tall 
and thin to short and thin, tall and fat to short and fat. 
He knows three or more languages and usually will be found 
speaking in the one you don't know. If a person of this 
description is in India, the chances are good that he is an 
Indian. 

"An Indian is a" denotes here a definition. The word easv signals opinion, 
and the reader's reaction should be, "What makes you think so? Why?" The author 
goes systematically through points on the Indian's appearance, size, language, 
and location. The reader should be thinking: colour.... facial types. .. .body 
structures.... size.... languages.... country, as he encounters these points. The 
reader's mind-set is: "How does he look? What does he do? Where will I find 
him?" - the kinds of question one would expect to be answered in a paragraph of 
this kind. 

As the reader reads about the Indian's appearance, he may think, "Gbod 
heavensi He may look many ways." When he reads about his size, he thinks, "And 
any size." When he reads about language, he thinks, "And speaks in several lan- 
guages." The* one solace is that he will find an Indian in India (among other 
places). Then he realizes -that the author has been teasing him. It is not easy: 
it is hard to identify an Indian. 

To present a prlnglole 

If you climb high into the mountains, your breath becomes 
short because of the effort of the climb and the thinness of 
the air. If you stay by the sea in a cool climate, you will 
feel brisk and strong, prone to walk quickly and think clearly. 
If you ar3 by the sea in a warm climate, the moist, warm air 
may feel oppressive, so that you wish to move slowly and are not 
too eager to exert yourself. So, if you travel, you will find 
in your own reactions the proof that environioent influences liv- 
ing things. 

The author of this paragraph wants to make the point that environment in- 
fluences living things, that we are to a certain extent creatures of our environ- 
ment. Is a man lazy no matter where he is, or wo\ild an industrious man become 
"lazy" under the same circumstances? The author has used altitude, temperature, 
and humidity to make his point. He could as easily have used other factors, such 
as wages, housing, and fear. By putting the reader ("you") in three different 
situations, and by attributing three different reactions to him, the author proves 
his point. 
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The author could have as easily started with his principle -and To Hove: 
with his examples: "Environnient influences living things. For exa.T.ple, . , riij 
purpose in starting with the examples might have been to engage the interest o:' 
the reader through the references to his own reactions, or to convince the reader 
of the differences in his own reactions, before presenting the principle. In 
the latter way, the author does not have a fight on his hands; the reader a^^rees 
with him already. It is a common technique among propagandists, who, by telling; 
us just the right (or wrong) things, get us to draw an obvious conclusion with 
them, vithout a struggle. 

Sometimes an author gives only one example. Sometimes he doesn't give an 
example at all, but merely elaborates or defends his idea by logic. Full of en- 
ergy, he may present a principle in one paragraph, elaborate it in another, de- 
fend it in another, and give examples of it in another. 

In the paragraph presented above, the reader must see that the first sen- 
tence states a situation, an effect, and a cause; that the second states a situa- 
tion and a cause, followed by an effect; and in the third sentence a situation 
and a cause are followed by an effect. (All, by the way, start with a hypotheti- 
cal '•if" clause, suggesting a parallelism.) The "So" in the last sentence pre- 
dicts a "what": If this, so what? 

"Environment influences living things" has a special flavour which the read- 
er must learn to recof^nize as the flavour of general truth or, at least, of gen- 
eralization. Each one of those words is an abstraction for ^'any specific in- 
stances. There are many kinds of environinent, there are many actions that in- 
fluence, and there are many kinds of living things. From the personal, specific 
"youness" of the earlier sentences, the author abruptly shifts to general terms. 
The "so'' in this context signals a causal relationship between the first three 
instances and the statement at the end: because this is true, this is true and 
this is true, therefore this is true. Unless the reader can detect the differ- 
ence between the wording of the general and the wording of the particular, and 
unless he can see the logical connection between the two ideas, he cannot be a 
successful reader of this kind of thought pattern. 

The avthor's notes may have looked like this: 

EnvironmQnt influencies living things. 
Proof : 

Altitude IeBT?grat\tf? Humidity Effect 

(a) high (air thin) ~- -~ Shortness of 

breath 

(b) sea level low — — vigour 

(c) sea level high high inertia 

The reader will have to be able to answer questions such as: What princi- 
pie have you learned? What proof can you cite for It? The reader's notes^ then, 
cannot be too different from the author's. 

To illustrate (example t 

An interesting example of this Influence is the rhododendron. 
In Nalnital at 7500 feet, with fog and abundant rainfall, this 
plant grows Into a forty-foot tree, with' bright red blossoms in 
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its crown. In Berkeley at 500 feet above sea level, with less 
rain but much fog, it may grow to ten or fifteen feet as a many- 
branched bush. At an elevation of 4OOO feet in the eastern moun- 
tains in tl:ie United States, where rainfall is plentiful but win- 
• ters are cold, it grows to a height of four or five feet. 

The author ''^akes a separate paragraph here to illustrate the principle he 
presented in the preceding one. " This influence" refers, of course, to the in- 
fluence of environment mentioned in the earlier paragraph. Again he uses paral- 
lel structure (In Nainital. . . .in Berkeley. ... in the eastern mountains....) to 
signal the three illustrations he is giving. As in the preceding paragraph in 
which he took the reader into three different situations, he has take;\ one thing 
(the rhododendron) and described its condition in three situations. Axtitude, 
rainfall, and temperature are the environmental conditions which are the variables 
here. 

The author is working from a mental chart or has written down ^jme thing 
like this: 



Altitude 
Nainital 7500 ft 

Berkeley 500 ft. 



Rainfall 

abundant 
(fog) 

light 

(much fog) 



E.Mts.U.S. 4000 ft plentiful 



Temperature 
(widely varied) 

mild 

varied 



Effect 
40 ft. tree 

10-15 ft. bush 

•4-5 ft. bush 



The reader, in turn, must either write down or fix clearly in his head the 
data on the variables in the three situations, and the variable outcomes. The 
author leaves to the reader the job of determining the potency of each variabla. 

The fact that this paragraph is illustrative is signalled in "An interest- 
ing example." A less considerate author would have presented the three variations 
without the introductory sentence, aivi let the reader infer that a type of plant 
growing in three different places is another illustration of the effect of en- 
vironmental differences on living things. 

A biolog;y teacher would expect a student to do more thinking on these il- 
lustrations, to "read between the lines." What does an altitude of 7500 feet 
mean in potency of the sun's rays? How are plants in Nainital protected from the 
heat of the sun as well as the worst of the cold? (Much moisture = heavy snow 
protecting roots of plant; fog reduces heat of hot days and protects from the 
coldest air as well.) What, then, does this most- favourable climate for rhodo- 
dendrons provide that is less true of Berkeley or the eastern mountains? 

The reader should not be intimidated by statistics.. What part of Nainital 
is at 7500 feet? Not the town proper. What part of Berkeley is at 500 feet? 
In which eastern mountains are these figures true? Surely not in the Great Smoky 
Mountains, named for the vapours which shroud their peaks and preserve moisture 
for lush growtji. 

The reader may be annoyed by the use of "plentiful" and "abundant" without 
nuToerioai interpretation. The dictionary indicates that "abundant" may be thought 
the greater. The reader refers to at atlas to find the rainfall in Nainital as 
compared with that of West Virginia. He feel's that the author's loose terminolo- 
gy misrepresents the situation. His biology teacher is proud of such a die-hard. 
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To present evidence followed bv interpretation 



(Phenomenon - reasons) 



In Delhi when the sky is clear, the nights are starry; but 
in Nainital the sky is crowded with many more stars. The reasons 
for this difference may be the amount of electricity which competes 
with the night sky, the clarity of the atmosphere at differ^^nt alti- 
tudes, and the collection of impurities in the air in a city as com- 
pared with that in a small town. 



In Delhi when the sky is clear (this is not always, but must occur some 
of the time) the nights (it happens on several nights, apparently; this is a 
statement which is the result of several observations) are starry (it is a gen- 
eralization in the form of cause and effect). But in Nainital (not Delhi - 
this is a second situation, and but suggests contrast) the sky (same old sky) 
is crowded with many more stars (more than what? must be more than in Delhi), 

In the author's head may be something like this: 

Statement of contrast: When atmosphere is clear 



The reader wonders, "Why?" In response the author says, "The reasons for 
this difference ( reasons signals the reader that causes for the effect are to/be 
described; this refers to the previous sentence, and difference recognizes the 
existence of a contrast between the two kinds of night oky) ii\ay be (you see, he 
is not S)ire),... and then he continues to give three reasons, set off by commas and 
expressed in parallel form ( i^h^ amount the clarltv . , , , the collection ..,,) 

The author leaves a good deal of work for the reader, for he must think 
how. much electricity is used in Delhi as compared with Nainital, how clear the 
atmosphere should be at 7500 feet as compared with 700 feet aboVe sea level, and 
what the amounts and kinds of impurities might be in the Delhi atmosphere as com- 
pared with that of Nainital. 

The evidence presented in this illustrative paragraph happens to be a con- 
trast, but it could have been instead a comparison or mere stateiaent of fact. It 
could have been a whole paragraph of description followed by another paragraph 
giving reasons for it, classifying it, or suggesting a procedure by. \prtiich the 
reader could create a like phenomenon. 

In the case of the paragraph given here, the reader ntust emerge with the 
idea that one can see more stars in the night sky in Nainital than in the night 
sky of Delhi because there are more competing light in Delhi, and more impurities 
in a city and at the lower altitude. However, the author cared much less about 
Delhi and Nainital star-gazing than he did about factors influencing the clarity 
of the earth's atmosphere. The reasons are the variables to which the student 
must give the great attention. The author might have used any number of examples. 

So, when an author describ(is a phenomenon and follows it with an explana^ 
tion, the reader must remember that the phenomenon is a means to an end. The 
teacher will hold him responsible for the reasons behind it. 



Place 



Night skv 



in Delhi 
in Nainital 



starry 
many more stars 
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To present a problem followed by a solution . 



One day we had to show some slides in a room with many 
windows. We might have waited until evening, but then some 
people would have had difficulty going home Ln the dark. So 
we asked several people to bring blankets to cover the win- 
dows. One person brought a hammer and another some tacks to 
secure the blankets in position. We took three solid wooden 
screens and placed them like an open box before the audience. 
The audience was seated with its back to two solid wooden 
doors. In this way the sheet on the middle screen was suf- 
I'iciently shaded to show the slides. 

The author *s material looks something like this: 

Problem: to show slides in room with many windows 

Alternative solutions: show by night - no 

' show by day - yes 

Needed If shown by day 

blankets tacks sheets 

hammer screens 

i\rrangement of these in relation to windows and audience^ 

In the paragraph the first sentence states the problem. The reader must 
know that slides require a bright light to be projected on a light surface that 
is in shadow, and that daylight in a room of many windows violates these require- 
ments. "Might have" in the second sentence signals what wasn't done, and the 
"but" g;ves the objection. The reader's mental "So what?" is echoed in the "So" 
which begins the actual solution. The steps in the solution were: 

We asked for blankets, 

(A.^>sumption: these were brought) 

Two people brought a hammer and tacks. 

(Assumption: blankets were tacked up over windows). 

We set up the screens and seated the audience in positions 

for laaximum darkness on sheet, (Assumption: Sheet) 

It re.{iains for the reader to evaluate this solution. Was it reasonable, effi- 
cierG? What would he have done instead? 

In this chapter using English examples we have noted major types of treat- 
ment of which the brain of an English language speaker is capable, and have seen 
the results of these operations in paragraphs of expository English prose. Per- 
haps it is needless to say that each of these paragraphs could be condensed into 
a sentence or expanded into a much longer piece of composition. The important 
point for the reader to remember is that the unifying element in composition is 
the author's purpose, and that reading is efficient and effective to the extent 
that the reader is able to benefit by the signals which in given contexts indi- 
cate the thought patterns being used. Expository prose in another language needs 
similar analysis if* readers of that language are to be helped to understand the 
thought patterns in that language. 
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B/iSES FOR -EVALUATION OF A L^GUAGE 
TEXT .\ND RELATED MATERIALS 



Validity 

1. Is it a realistic expectation that children who have gone through the 
book and teaching materials as they were designed to be used will de- 
velop power in reading and a desire to read more? 

2. Has research preceded or accompanied the development of the reading 
series to validate its content and methods? 

3\ Has the evaluation of this programme been based either upon actual try- 
out with pupils or upon the judgment of teachers as to their feasi- 
bility? 

Content 

4. Does the reader present characters with whom the child c^n i ientl:'^? 

[). Does it reflect Indian life, leading from the present which the child 
knows, to the past or remote? 

Does it reflect the best in national and world literature? 

7. Does the translation of world literature do justice to the quality of 
the original? 

8. Does it reflect the ideals of the society without being xinrealistic? 

9. Is it interesting to children of the age group for which it is intend- 
ed? 

10. Does it inform as well as entertain, giving the child a greater self- 
knowledge, and a greater understanding and appreciation of his environ- 
ment? 

11. Do succeeding volumes reflect the expanding world of the growing child? 

12. Is there clearly some attempt to correlate the readers with the content 
and goals of the other -subject areas in the curriculum? 

Language 

13. Does the series utilize the basic vocabulary in the language, starting 
with the forms which children hear and use? 

14-. Does it present the common sentence structures, grammatical structures 
and word inflections, beginning with simple, common forms and proceed- 
ing to the complex? (Ncte: simple is used here in a general way, not 
in reference to simple sentence as compared with complex. There is 
such a thing as a simple, common complex sentence - simple because it 
is not an involved example, common because it is used often in the 
spoken language of children and adults who converse withihem). 



15. 



Does it use the punctuation required by the contents? 



16. Does it present words containing letters easy to write, and proceed to 
more difficult forms? 

17. Are new words presented gradually and repeated often enough to assist 
learning? (repeated not only in the Scime story but in later stories 
and later books) 

18. Are words of multiple meanings prejented one meaning at a time? 

19. When one of two common words might have been appropriate in the text, 
has the choice clearly contributed either to repetition cf something 
learned or to the development of a new learning? ^ 

20. Do sentences, paragraphs, stories increase in length and complexity 
throughout the books in the series, presenting more and more challenge 
to established skills? 

21. Has some attempt been made to gear this increase to tiie language, in- 
terest ar. reading ability of the majority of children of the differ- 
ent levels concerned? 

22- Is the language in the early books informal and natural without being 
undesirable? 

23. Have the authors avoided introducing easily confused word f.orms in the 
same lesson? (General practice should be that one form be introduced; 
then, in a later lesson, another form; then, the two to be differen- 
tiated. However, this ideal is not always possible. In English, want 
and went, or there and then, are easily confused in appearance and also 
occur in the sentence in the same function and position). 

Phv3i^ 1 Aspect 

24. Is the book suitably durable for the use it is to have? 

25. Does its appearance invite the reader of the age for which it is in- 
tended? 

Is the paper thick enough not to show print on reverse side? 

Is the paper off-white and dull in finish; without glare? 

Is the print black enough to make a clear contrast with the paper? 

Is the print large enough for the ocular accommodation of children 
learning to read? 

Is the type highly legible, so that letters are not confused with one 
another? 

Is the print placed clear of the illustrations? 
Is the page artistically balanced? 

Can the child hold the book without covering the print? 
Does the book open flat, so that the child is reading a flat surface? 
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26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

30. 

31. 
32* 
33. 
• 34. 
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35. Is the teacher's manual easy to use in relation to the child's book? 
Illustrations 

36. Are the illustrations an aesthetic experience for the child? 

37. Do the illustrations assist the recognition of words? 

38. Do the illustrations help the child determine the identity of the 
speaker: whose words are in the text for that page? 

39. Do the illustrations assist the text without completely ^'stealing" 
the verbal content?, (i.e. without making the words superfluous) 

40. Are the illustrations expressive of mood as well as thought and action? 

41. Do the illustrations attract the child by the use of colour? 

42. Do the illustrations emphasise common elements in the culture? 
Teaching Materials 

43. Do the teaching materials provide for the assessment of readiness; for 
new learnings? 

44. Do they provide exercises for the development of readiness? 

45. Do the teaching materials teach the care of the book and the use of 
the book (such as reading table of contents)? 

46. Do they put the burden of active learning on the child, by such means 
as: 

- asking for picture interpretation 

- ascing for generalization and induction (What part is the same)? 

- asking comprehension questiotis which require thought rather than 
mere ''finding the place that says it" 

- having child retrace the steps in his own learning in a written 
record which he keeps 

- using the alphabetical arrangement of words in a dictionary of 
words occurring in the reader, 

47. Do the teaching materials establish quick recognition of a word at 
sight, as well as the recognition of letters in new words? . 

48. Are there cards and charts which provide practice in word, phrase, 
and sentence recognition outside the book itself so that sheer 
memorization of pages does not subvert the learning programme? 

49. Do the teaching materials provide for the assessment of the child's 
needs and achievement? 

50. Do they provide for silent as well as oral reading? 
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51. Do they provide for skimming exercise ("Find the place that tells ")? 

52. Do they encourage children to think in many ways about the material 
they read (a) by setting a question before they read and (b) by 
setting additional questions and related activities after they read? 

53. Are there suggestions for children who are slow to learn and children 
who learn rapidly? 

54. Do writing, speaking and listening activities support the reading 
programme? 

55. Are discussions and other activities suggested for emphasis upon in- 
cidental learnings in the content fields? 

56. Are the learnings carefully built, one upon another? 

57. Is the skills development programme of the class I materials as broad- 
ly conceived as that for the higher levels (a programme for growth in 
word form, word meaning, comprehension, interpretation, and study skills)? 

58. Are skills taught, not just assumed and required? 

59. Is the child given opportunities for self-evaluation? 

60. Is the teaclier encouraged to observe individual child behaviour as 
well as to test for growth? 

61. Are the tests broadly conceived, not simply limited to letter pronun- 
ciation or word-calling? 

62. Are directions to the pupil, which he is to read for himself, written 
in words he can understand, and do they express clearly? 

63. Are directions to the teacher sufficiently simple, clear and detailed, 
even-dn some cases illustrated by pictures or diagrams, so that the 
novice can follow them? 

64. Are additional teaching aids which are not provided, but are suggested 
or required in connection with activities in the learning programme, 
easily and cheaply available wherever the books are likely to be used? 
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THE TEXTBOOK AS AN INSTRUMENT OF CH.VNGE 



Farmers know that they can't produce larger crops and crops of better 
quality simply by more ardent cultivation. Harder work is not the answer. The 
old seed will not take the heavy dose of fertilizer required for greater produc- 
tivity. Nor will it yield a better quality of grain. New methods of cultiva- 
tion are not worth learning if the old seed and the usual amounts of fertilizer 
are used. The need is for better seed as well as better methods of farming. 

They know, also, that they can take better seed and produce a poor crop. 
This can be done by using the old, established methods. Unless farmers are 
taught new methods and are sufficiently convinced of their worth to use them 
all the good seed in the world cannot give a country the food it needs. 

Educational improvements, like agricultural improvements, face the same 
problem. New textbooks, like new seed, can be distributed. Teachers, like far- 
mers*, can use the new textbooks with poor results unless they are taught the new 
methods to apply to the new textbooks and are convinced that these are a better 
way. So new textbooks, if th.-:y are to be instruments of change, cannot be dis- 
tributed by a state without special introduction. 

Furthermore, initial meetings with teacher groups in which the textbooks 
are explained and their use demonstrated will orient the teachers currently in 
the schools but not teachers who enter the school systems after that time. An 
introduction to the use of the textbook must be available when any teacher uses 
it. It would be convenient if the "each-one-teach-one" technique could be used, 
in which the experienced teacher could teach the novice in the profession. But 
this would be feasible only if the teaching technique were a matter of simple 
routine and simple memorization. Modern methods of language teaching are not 
so simple. 

A many-pronged approach to the problem of teacher-orientation appears to 
be the only successful answer. Yes, teachers' meetings are good; demonstrations 
are good; discussions of teachers' experiences with the materials are good; and 
filmstrips and tape recordings and slides which can be used at any time - per- 
haps made on the occasions of these demonstrations and meetings - are good. These 
are necessary if the experienced teacher is to ixnderstand and to be motivated to 
adopt new methods. 

But then the teacher goes into his classroom or into his tent or under his 
tree; and, alone with his pupils, tends to fall back on the familiar routines. 
This is not a sin. It is human nature. How can this tendency be overcome? 

It cannot be overcome if the teacher doesn't really want to accept change. 
But if he does want to accept it, there is a way to help him. The w^y is a teach- 
er's manual which explains the reasons behind the teaching techniques and then, 
lesson by lesson, gives directions for teaching. A good teacher's manual rec- 
ognizes that a teacher's time for reading directions is limited. It is cft)ncise- 
ly written. It recognizes also that the teacher may not be acquainted with some 
of the terminology used. It uses a minimum of specialized terminology and ex- 
plains the meaning by definition or specific illustration, verbal or pictorial. 

The conciseness of a teacher's manual must be conciseness in detail rather 
than unhelpf\il generalization. 

Unhelpful generalization: Have the children discuss the meaning of the 
passage they have read. Let them consider how it applies to their own experiences. 
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Conciseness in detail: Ask: "What happened to ."unar?".... 

"Why do you think it did"? . . . . "Has anything like that happened to you? 

"What? "...."Why did it happen"?.... 

Conciseness of detail makes it possible for the teacher to know exactly 
what to do but not necessarily why h'^ should do it. For this reason many modern 
manuals use marginal comments to let the teacher know what the value is of the 
action proposed. There are many values in the example above: review, recall, use 
of the language of the book in rewording; but perhaps those might be taken Tor 
granted, since they occur in much that the teacher and pupils do together. In- 
stead, the marginal notation might be: "Summarization, Cause, Comparison". This 
notation tells the teacher the types of thinking which would be missed if he om.it- 
ted this part of the lesson. 

The first lessons in a manual are necessarily longer than succeeding ones, 
for they must be given in greater detail. In later lessons a procedure may be. 
referred to briefly: "Use same procedure as for on page 

A teacher's manual may be a separate booklet to accompany the textbook or 
it may be bound in a teacher's edition of the textbook. In the case of books in 
English, some public;hers reproduce the textbook page in miniature in the teach- 
er's manual. Others make a page from the textbook a facing page for a page of 
the manual - interleaving the textbook and the manual. Some simply put the text- 
book and manual together in a single binding, one after the other. 

A drawback to binding the two together is the sheer weight on the teacher'.^ 
lap or in his hand. A manual of sufficient thoroughness to be helpful is usually 
longer than the textbook itself, despite the fact that its type size is 12 point 
(Hindi) for the adult reader. A drawback to having the manual in a separate bind- 
ing is that it is easily mislaid or carried off, while the teacher is left with 
the textbook and no instructions in its use. Of the two alternatives, the bind- 
ing of textbook and manual together seems the more desirable, particularly if the 
combination is not too bulky or heavy to be held. 

No matter how clearly the textbook indicates the way it should be used, no 
matter how well the manual delineates the steps to be taken by the teacher, these 
are only marks on paper. Life must be breathed into them. Teacher training in- 
stitutions must demonstrate and teach their use. The teacher can bring meaning 
to the print in the textbook and manual only if he has been given some experiences 
which build that meaning. 

Sometimes a set of textbooks and manuals is provided in the teacher train- 
ing institution, and prospective teachers learn to teach the lessons under the 
guidance of the language methods instructor. Sometimes the publisher makes a 
pamphlet containing one story from the textbook and one ?esson from the manual, 
and every prospective teacher can follow his copy as he watches a demonstration, 
and can use it in reenactment of the procedure with one or two other prospective 
teachers. 

The textbook, then, can facilitate change under certain conditions: 

(1) It must contain within itself a design and a content favourable to the de- 
sired change. It should be hard to apply the old methods to the new^de'sign and 
content. It should be hard to overlook the features which constitute the change. 

(2) It must be accompanied by a manual whose detail is sufficient for the purpose 
and whose clarity and simplicity are suitable to the abilities and backgrounds 

of the teaching staff. (3) It must be introduced to the teaching staff in ways 
which will give meaning to the textbook and manual, and motivate teachers to use 
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them properly, (4) Picturea and tape recordings of procedures used in orienting 
teachers should be preserved for use when later additions to the teaching staif 
are made, (5) Prospective teachers in teacher training institutions should be 
taught to use the nev n^aterials and methods, and be inspired with the importance 
of continuing these practices in their future teaching assignments. 
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APPEMDIX 

FORM FOR REVIEW QF CHILDR£N"S BOOKS 

I. Source 

Author 

TiUe 

Publisher 

Date of publication 

Name of selection 

Page number 

Where available 



II. Language.. 

III. Approximate Number of Words. 



IV. Type of Selection 

Prose (a) Story (b) Other, 



Poem. 
Play. 



V, Nature of Content 
Humourous 

Fanciful 

Realistic. . . . . , 
True 



VI. Time of Content 

Present 

Past 



VII. Location of Content 

Country 

State or Region. •••• 
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A 

absorption 72, 77 
acknowledgements 15, 69 
artist 1, 8, 19 
attitudes 8-9 

auditory discrimination 6, 22, 41-8 
authors 8, 10, 15-8, 59, 76 

B 

Book I 20, 69, 72, 79 
Book II 71, 73, 78, 79-81 
Books III-V 29, 73, 81-4 

C 

cards 10, 12, 50, 61, 66, 74, 117 
chapters 6 

characters U, 18, 76, 85, 91-P 
charts 10, 12, 61, 74, 117 
classics 3, 14, 15, 78, 79, 81, 84 

comprehension and interpretation 7, 8, 19-20, 55, 57, 72, 92, 98-114, 117-8 

concepts 4-6, 22, 24-8 

conditions for successful learning 3 

consonant sounds 44-7 

content of readers 1, 8-12, 14, 75-84, 116 
context 5, 11, 59, 65-6, 74, 98-114 
copyright 15 

D 

dialects 4 
dictionary 66 

difficulty of reading materials 9-12, 15, 59, 76, 98-114, 116, 118 
E • ■ 

evaluation by experts, of reading materials 1, 18 
criteria for 115-8 

evaluation of children's progress 13, 118 (See tests) 
exercises in book 10, 15, 19-20, 65, 68, 72, 117 
experiences, children's 1, 23-5, 78-84 

F 

flannel board 10 
G 

games 10, 66 

glossary 1, 69, 73 

grammar 5, 18, 20, 58, 66, 115 
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H 



habits 2, 11 

humour 10, 76, 80, 82-4. 

I 

illustrations 13, 14-6, 18-9, 60, 64, 70, 74, 117 
individual differences 4, 9, 10, 59-61, 113 
interests 9, I4, 16, 59, 65, 116 
interview 4, 93 

L 

language 6,- 10, 17-18, 22, 40, 62-4, 66, 82, 115-6 
learning language 11, 56-7 

learning letter sounds 11, 18-22, 43-51, 56, 60-1 

learning letter form 22, 64-6 

learning by induction 18-9, 57 

learning by substitution 54 ' 

learning by imitation 49-51, 56 

learning sentence meaning 53-6, 98-114 

learning word d 'ng 19-20, 72, 94-7 

learning words , 11, 18-21, 52-3, 59-60, 62-4, 117-8 

learning word ^ lysis 18-19, 63-5, 72-3, 74 

literary forms 3, 76 

biography 83 

drama 81 

expository prose 98-114 
poetry 11, 63. 
stories 78-84 
literature, children's 9-12, 122 

M 

manual for teacher 10, 20, 116, 119-21 
meaning 11, 19-22 

methods of teaching 1, 11-2, 18, 48-59, 65, 74, 119 
0 

observation of children's behaviour 13 
oral reading 30, 56, 62 
organization of book 9, 15, 18 

P 

paragraphs 6, 36, 98-114 

parts of speech 6, I4, 20, 25, 63 

phonetics 6, 4I, 59-60 

physical aspects of book 12, 68-73, 116 (See also illustrations , ) 
binding 15, 116, 120 
ink 116 

length of line 12, 15-6, 68, 70 

no, of different words per book 68, 70 

no. of lines per page 15, 68, 70 
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no. of new'vords per book 15, 58, 68, 70 
no. of new words per page 15, 5S, 68, 71 
no. of pages of e^xercise per book 15 
no. of pages per book 15, 58, 62, 6S-9 
no. of pages per story 15, 68-9, 72 
no. of stories per unit 69, 72 
no. of stories per book 15, 68, 72 
no. of iinits per book 9, 69, 72 
no, of words per book 68-79 
no. of . words per line 68, 70 
no, of words per page 68, 70 
no. of words per story 68, 70 
paper 12, 19, 116 
price 15 
size of page 15 
spacing 12 

type size and style 11-2, 14, 19, 61, 68, 70, 116, 12 
plot 14^ 22, 76, 85, 88-91 
poetry (See literary forms ^ 
Primer 14-5, 16, 69, 72, 78 
publisher 19 
punctuation 6, 115 
purposes for reading 30, 65, 118 

Q 

questions t6 ask on content 7, 18, 22, 65 
R ^ 

readiness to read 17, 20, 22, 117 

repetition of new words 5, 20, 60-2, 65, 68, 71-2, 115-6 

research 4-5, 12-3, 17, 22-40, 122 

records kept in Jeveloping textbooks 14-6, 20, 32 

S 

science concepts 4, 9, 75,. 81-2, 84 
self -ins tract ion 10-1, 74 

sentence types 6, 16-S,'^20, 22, 25-6, 34-6, 65, 115-6 
setting of story 22, 65, 76, 85, 88, 92 
silent reading 11 
skills 11, 19, 118 
skimming 60, 118 

social concepts 2> 4* 9, 14, 18-9, 75, 81, 83, 92 
sotmds ■ 6, 41-8, 65 

specialists consulted (See evaluation , ) 
speech 40, 50, 53 
spelling 49 

story 14-6 20-1, 59, 74, 88 
values in 3 

writing lO-l, 14-7, 61, 65-6, 85-93 
structure of words 11-2, 18-9 
style 76, 92, 115 

supplementary reading 10, 30, 61, 66-7 
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T 



table of contents 15, 69, 73 ^ 
teacher education 119-21 

tests 4, 10, 12-3, 15, 19, 22-8, 36-40, 41-8, 69, 72, 113 
textbooks in content fields 31^ 98-114 
thought processes 2, 6-3, 19, 22, 25-6, 98-114 
traditional methods and materials 5 
translation of stories from other language 10 
type (See physical aspects , ) 

U 

units 9-10, 15, 21, 69, 76, 78-84 
V 

validity of materials 115 
values 

in life 1-3, 8-10, 58, 75, 86 

of reading 7-9 
visual discrimination 20 
vocabulary 4^ 6, 15, 29 

control 3, 10-1, 15-8, ^20, 58-67, 118 

heai*ing 23 

list 10, 20 

spoken, children's 3-4^ 6, 16-8, 20-9, 54, 63, 115 
standard 4^ 63 
technical 29 

writing 30, 55-6, 65-6^ 74, 117 
vowel sounds 44-7 

W 

« 

wastage 4, 4-1 
words 10, 32-3 

choice 5-6, U-9 

dimensions of meaning of 5, 24-5, 66, 94-7 

muJ.tiple meanings 5, 32, 64-6 
workbook 10, 20, 65-6, 117 
writing difficulty of letters 5-6, 50-2, 115 
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